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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN eo 18 
GERMANY n industry ther Pas 


For well-nigh a century, Americans hav ent nd » 
n looking to Germany for educational 
S lards. but this interest has ! v been real es : 
n red upo he old-line school a Vitles cath l n rs 4 Is 
r ther Germany had th most to ¢ 1910 Gea ror 
tribute A problem like the one before us $31 per capita to $62 per 
t this time—commercial education in sh fore trad 
Germany—has only comparatively recently #100 to $129 p 
ome into the foreground I may as We United St s ’ 
lake clear at the outset that events in Ger ipita. In other rus, Ur 
many since July, 1914, do not coneern us [foreign trade ! ‘ 
ert What I shall have to say presup iterval from 1580 to 1% 
voses the world’s life proceeding as unin pita Toreign 
terruptedly as in June, 1914 quarter; and An n pet 
In 1850 Germany was an iricultural trade had ‘| sea Ol U 
rroup which attracted little attention From these data, it is ey t 
mong the business nations of the world many had learned to do 
By 1910, its foreign trade was second only the first piace si ! 
to that of Great Brita n. and iT did not Lure ‘commodities nad mn? ~ 
seem presumptuous then to figure out the s had learned mar . 
time when England would no longer be the Ties It is the second L 1 se ju 
foremost commercial nation of the world ments whicl ts 
his tends to suggest that a great chang: moment 
id come over Germany, the greater part One must recognize at t Oo 
of which had taken place since 1884. Dur (;erma} madit . not A 
ng the twenty-five years from 1882 to ditions. that the centra 
1907, the agricultural population of Ger ernment of the empire of 
many fell off from about 19 millions to which are forever 
17$ millions of laborers; the industrial  deeentralized. dem 
population grew in numbers from 16 to 26 gyur own. and 
millions; while the commercial population ments repres 
increased from 45 millions to over 8 mill Pan-American 1 
ons. In other words, during this period pynity of 
the number of persons engaged in agricul Ee Germany 1 m 











320 SCHOOL 
es, whereas we with our n¢ r elvil 
ns, our vast undeveloped resources, 
our more mobile social conditions, have 
r felt the fearful econom pressul 
vhich forees nations as well as individuals 
da way out ‘Necessity is the mother 
of vention’’ has a national as well as an 


‘ation Nevertheless what 


(iermany has done is well worth our atten- 
tion and-st 1dy, tor 
fa é Ss ol x il waste ere 7 one 
re lonable thar it | permits one 
i » re I or e of tl clever and 
f me S devised inot he for ga Z 
) uw 


Paradoxical though it may appear, we 
western nations have been handicapped by 


. plethora of natural resources, and we 


have all been prodigal of those resources. 


Nature has been so lavish with her gifts 
that the necessity of conserving them has 
but lately been bearing in upon us. Ger- 


many, on the other hand, while not phe- 
nomenally rich in natural resources, aside 


pe rh ips from coal and ron, has d veloped 


her talents in every conceivable manner, 
and many liability by skilful manag 
ment has been converted into an _ asset 


Money has been spent ungrudgingly wher- 


ever improved trade conditions would re- 


sult sufficient to justify that expenditure. 
rights have never 


Individual or corporate 


allowed to stand in the way of the 


rood 


suffice. out of all 


be en 


publie A single illustration 


which might be choser 


to support this assertion, 


It is a commonplace that water transpor- 


tation is cheaper than land transportation. 
Germany’s attitude shows practical ap- 


, . 
{ 


preciation of this truth, for of the 8,600 


miles of navigable waterways within the 


empire, at least 2.200 of them are found in 


‘canals or eanalized streams. Little or noth 


¢ was done in this field so long as the 


were in private hands, but once 


railroads 
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t! l onalization of the railroads wa 
omptt th development ort water trans 
portation proceeded rapidly. Thus ra 
road opposition, which has so frequ 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to 
Waterway improvement in this country, 


minated. Despite the mar 


? . . 
vellous increase 1n water transportation in 


railroads are making money 


and annually return to the government a 
substantial income which goes to reduce 
the amount to be raised by taxation for 


have been in government hands they are 


estimated to have returned over $750.000. 
OOO of net revenue to the 
‘control of railroad and waterway 


transportation in government hands, ad 


Justments can always be made to meet for 


elgn competition adjustments which even 
the 


‘arriage of 


vo so far as granting of special rates 


raw material in 
manufactured products out over the na 
tionally-owned railroads and 


easy is the motto of the Wer 


With 


ter, together with an admirable system of 


government support of 


parcel post, post office, express, and freight 


the German merchant is magnifi 
fortified 


abroad and at 


service, 


marketing his voo0ds 


for 
home, Furthermore, 
the German seems to possess an infinite ca 
No task is too 
too great, provided 
‘* What 


watchword. 


pacity for taking pains. 


difficult, no trouble 
he sees increased business ahead. 
+} 


he eustomer wants’’ is his 


Ile employs every means to discover what 


proces 
this want, no matter how ridiculous the 


eds to satisfy 


this may be, and then he 


; 


may seem from the German point of 


cle sire 


view. One might contrast, in passing, the 


attitude of the Englishman, who always 


seems to act upon the conviction that what 
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food enough tor er o Lis good enoug ius 
for fimbueceto I vamp despite t! { ( tary . lal Ty 
‘ ; ; ; ] +} . ] , ' ; ‘ 
i I Matl Social a 1 oLrner Cona S rs 
tions in mou » 1 V De radically a mbers Li! 
lere! rom thoss I riand S nal \ 0 L 
{ rh na lish ’ t | ' r ¢ ’ , 
i i lla id Sui a LUdGeS ) I S 
lar to rd expiall Yr why Germany has \ Del nt 1 ica | ) 
I ‘ i 
I mpeting so su SSluliv with D J i! ountry t! I ro i 
land tor the rade of the world One of - _— ( ; : 
mos | oO BS Y vy r abo ‘a rl our 
+} , ¢ } } +} ( . } + ; ry? ; { ] , ‘ 
11S esult as ent rer school " e pres ) 
SVS aa SVSTeMS oO! omy I ! } 
. . 
(;ermany SD atior Ss Tl ordel eX ISLVéE possess ! Tt elt l ' ft? if 
c ‘+ at + ti { ? 
] ! ia | Vel LO! Ss mad ee l SOoclal na ¢ Secs 
‘ hat lay] n dan } { | +} a = 
‘ i ti icill 1 ao tS i { lt S Lilie ( ~S 
+,» j thorou } \ i t t} { part ] * rai , , ty , i 
wor nad tor no othe! \ bov is mor tha I 1 \ I ! ( ’ ’ 
il resuits n \ tional stratin ? “4 l Strat (y 
so to Ss " W ( S partiv conditior i by ther si e AS] tots Oo ) 
nd irtiv tT mplement ot, the soca (‘om ! i n ¢ 
c ) vy} } racter es Crerman ! 1? hy ‘ ov? 
l ( estion my ~ mm ~ \ S al ] y re ~ ? 
] ‘ 
| $ ( roviel Oo I German 100 Ss ols na ! 
I 
| ’ s t} ’ et ) t his vo Ol . ! ) ) I 
‘ } ‘ ] 
ram S 1! ! i r o7 . ) 
Or pursu i 1 S , edu (jern Se 4 ’ 





\ thy hope that < TI rty sna tundaan I Sit ! 
shot may bring d quarry 1 ured ! 
other twenty-nu miss ovethey a P 
Lime foroids any « led al ysis of t { oO 
t German scho SVstem mut ¢ should ( [ 
noi n pass r that 1 r re practically I 
1 Oo ; I t SVStems rie id a three | 
year elementary irse, al r Si d n 
ary COUTTS and a thr eal iniversit Lies tl t ~ 
course; the other mposed of an ¢ \ 
year elem Lary cours rollowed 1 most red ! ] 
or tn mportant states of the empire i Wol vo 
Compu sors mtinuatl n-Sscnool cours | ict l I } 
This latter combination elementary and lial Su Is { mime! i ! 
: continuation-school ecourss furnishes the egins at tl 0 . 4 I Liat ! 
recruitment of the rank and file of the tary scl ours puy Tour 
grreat armies ol agriculture, commerce, and teen \ rs OL ag i t this ] I ; 
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found almost exclusively in the regular 
continuation schools. 

In a word, a continuation school is a 
part-time school, requiring in the main six 
hours of work per week, distributed over 
two or three different days, which the in 
dividual pupil attends from his fourteenth 
tc his seventeenth year. In twelve of th 
twenty-six states of the empire, attendance 
at a continuation school is compulsory for 
boys, although only four of the states im 
pose the same obligation upon girls. In 
fact, not only are the employers forced to 
attend school, but 


their workers to 


they are responsible for seeing that the 


allow 
boys are actually present. An employer 
who prevents an employee from attending 
school is subject to a fine of twenty marks 
or three days in jail for each offense. 
There is thus small likelihood of press of 
business in shop or office interfering with 
a boy’s schooling. One city with five hun 
dred pupils in its continuation schools had 
only four eases of dereliction in an entire 
school year, so that the violations are prac 
tically negligible. Not only must the em 
ployer contribute the time of the employee 
while in attendance at the continuation 
school, but he must pay the tuition as well, 
a varying sum, amounting in general to 
In 1909, 


10.000 or 


twenty or thirty marks per year. 
of the 460 German 


more inhabitants, 291 


cities with 
had 


attendance 


continuation 


schools, in 220 of which was 


compulsory. 
What is the significanee of the continua 


tion school in commercial life? Simply 
this: A boy of fourteen on leaving the reg 


ular elementary school finds a job in some 


line of ecommereial work, and becomes an 


apprentice for three vears. It may be in 
some minor phase of banking, in a trans 
with an iInsuranes 
trade. It 


rrocer, or in 


portation company, 


broker, or in the book may be 


that he starts work with a 
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some other business dealing with food prow 
Again, he 


with a dry goods or clothing house. 


may beg 
Pe r’ 


haps he goes with an employer who handles 


ucts and supplies. 


glass, porcelain, metal goods, building ma 


terial, fuel, or other wares from the ino 
These, then trans 


vanie world. banking, 


portation, insurance and book trade, in th 


first place ; food products, in the second 
in the third; 


inorganic world. in the 


place; clothing. and products 
of the 
resent the 


in the 


fourth—rep 
all ed fields 
follow the 


Munich 


four large groups of 


commercial world, and 


classification in vogue in the 
schools 

In the fall of 
youngster must present himself at the eo: 


door. All 


tails of the business he learns with his em 


that year, the aforesaid 


tinuation school practical ds 


ployer, but the state forees him to go to 
school in order to gain certain general no 
and its conduct which 


business 


TIONS of 
would be quite beyond the ability of the 


business house to impart, chiefly on av 


count of lack of time. In other words, th: 
state proposes to make this young man a 
better business man, and proceeds to train 
him in the fundamental principles and 
practises of his chosen line of work. 
Whatever the commercial group in ques 
tion, the list of school subjects of instrue 
In Munich, thes 


the presence of which is 


tion is always the same. 


include religion 


due to peculiar conditions existing in B: 


varia arithmetic, theory of exchang 


} 


hookkeeping and accounting, commercial 


correspondence, commercial geography, 


commodities of commerce, commercial reg 
ulations, training for citizenship, and pen 
three 
tvpewriting, and a 


manship, with elective subjects: 


stenography, foreign 
Yet the content of these various 
differs 


eroups noted a little while back 


language. 


according to the four 


subjects 
Assuming 


a knowledge of fundamental subjects and 
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operations acquired in the elementary various other phases 

school, the continuation-school class for transportation pr 

banking, transportation, and the book trade One other subject warra 
deals with the applications of arithmetic comment, for w 
peculiar to those allied interests So the now begin: 
subject-matter of arithmetie for the dry cane Yet it is a field 
goods or clothing-house apprentices covers guished head of the Munich | system 
quite a different set of applications. Like Dr. Kerschensteiner—} st 


wise with the arithmetic for those in busi his life wor [ 1 


nesses dealing with food stuffs, or products enship. Germany has |} \ 
of the inorganie world. All this school in tion problem, which is now pr 
struction dovetails closely with what the solved, but Germany ean } 
youngster is doing in his practical work an immigration cou! try If Germany 
th his employe r. it necessary t! German lor 
It is not worth our while to deseribe in sh D, how m h more sienificant m 
detail how this general idea is carried out same problem | n a country like ou 
for the other subjects and the other groups with nearly 3,000,000 persons to v m 


Commodities of commerce (Warenkunde,as English language is an alien tongue? I 
the Germans say does merit a further Germany, training for citizenship end 
word of explanation in passing. Commod ors to acquaint the pupils with t 

ties of commerce is a very general term ment of the country, the responsib 


dealing with what may be called the ‘‘raw rights, and privileges devolving upon its 


materials’’ of the business In the food inhabitants, and aims to establish in their 
stuffs, clothing trades, and businesses which minds certain large principles of condu 
handle the products of the inorganie world, illustrated by numerous specifie pract 


the term ‘‘raw materials’’ is sufficiently examples, which shall render th ndiv 
clear. Ilere the commodities handled are ual a sound, sane, and helpful member of 
carefully studied, as well as their habitat, the community, the state, and the nation 
cultivation, transportation, preparation for <A mere glance at the topies treated w 
the market; their purity or genuineness; show how extremely practical and va 
their adulteration or imitation; their pack- is the mass of information contained 
ing, preserving, and use. Utilization of the therein, and how essential it is in a co 


lections in the school museum and visits like Germany, where almost every n 


+ } ) 


to local manufactories figure largely in this ment the individual makes from the |} 
study. In the banking, transportation, and ning of his life unto the end thereof 
insurance group, the application is not either sanctioned or forbidden by som 
quite so patent. But even here the topies cial regulatior The inexora ness of 


are still confined to what might be called natural law finds adequate supplementi: 


the ‘‘raw materials’’ of the business: crea- in the equal rableness of 1 ( 

tion and organization of banks and busi- statute law. Woe be it unto t vidu 
ness enterprises, the stock exchange, fairs who is ignorant thereof! 

for the medieval fair still survives in the At the end of his thre rs of appt 
mportant towns of Germany, and has still _ tieeship. t German yout has leart 
to be reckoned with both from the financing from his emplover the pract featur 


and the distributing point of view and his chosen field of commer activity, | 
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ele? ry theo a) ples underly 

me nis rough tl medium of tl 

continuation schoo furthermore has 
I | lation of hat it means to bi 


tervened in w wi pleased to eall the 
prival i] ft its peop ind even Tnos¢ 
lestined alwa to | unted amony S 
directed « ses, Tor Germany has lone 


appre ‘ated th mp ssib Ly Ol di 


vorcing private aff 


lie econeern, and I furthermore O! 
vineed of the inad | y OL any training 
which is completed by the boy’s or girl’s 
fourteenth year 

rom one point of view the middle or 


secondary comme! re the old 


J 
4 


est of all ty pes if German commercial 


groups, for one can trace their beginnings 


(to a period more than two centuries back. 
With few exceptions, however, 
mere appendages of the existing secondary 


schools. and are always oked pon 


nol 
or less askance \ | irom the sehools at 


Leipzig 


probably not altogether unmerited hese 
two schools just eit d ar admirable ex 
amples of what a secondary commercial 
school should be, but they are probably no 
whit better t} I \ i on \ i] | fi { n 


merce in New York, or in the corr 
schools in ot} r \merican cities 

Banking attracts a goodly number of the 
pupils of these schools, for many of the 
banks go so far as to demand from their 
employees possession of the one-year volun 
deer service certificate in the army, a priv 


lege which exclusively to thos 


who have attended a secondary school for 


at least six years. Secondary commercial 


schools lack the practical aspects which 


stand out so prominently in connection 


with the continuation schools. They are 
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( ledly mo “al in their nature, for 
the pups ¢ i tne! 1 have not vet 
scleeted 1 part ilar line of commereia 

rk which t) \ ntend to follow Asid 
rom commere) rithmet bookKeepiny 
O! el i! rresp nde ( ind mmereial 
S ! \ i st raphy Ss a ective 
the subjects of study in th omme! 
schools do not differ mate! from thos 
of the regular si uy irs 

\s LI is mel Olll j i S S col 
cerned, the lads wt omy this second 
ry courss r nquest ibly less adept 
tnar nose trom tl mtinuation schools 
for they have had considerably less drill ir 
commercial subj it thei neral at 
tainment is marked perior, thanks to a 
broader course of stud th a presumab 
< rner sto oft brain st it to wo k upo 
and they are consequently in line for pos 
tions of responsibility and under-lead 
ship in the business world, instead of bei 
mer he Wers Ol ood i! 1 arawers 0 
vate! 

An advanced type of secondary commer 

il schools 1s found in some half d 
German Ww mo d inet 

mmet Urs I t mmercial sul 
ects thn more rly Dal 3 tl eontinu 
il l ool \ . 4 se SsuD] tis al 
idered trom a broader, more genera 
point OL \V Vy, aS mignt p rhaps be as 
sumed, when one recalls the more compr 


character of th 
pupils’ previous academic attainments, as 
this 
the follow 


veneral 


eategory will fall subjects like 


arithmetic, com 


ing: commercial 


mercial theory, commercial correspond 


| 
i 


bookkeeping, commercial and bank 


ence, 
ing law, commercial history, and geography 
The 


designed to fit young men for the more im 


of ecommerce and trade. course is 


portant positions in commercial life, for 
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nking, export and import trade, and serv or any 1 to 


e abroad Dut tl Lime ! ‘ in 1 \ vi \ 
Schools of this type represent the mod { no longer « $a mol tur 
rn commer¢ movement in the middle t must share its pla of } vith th 
rade of the German ed tional organiza mor 
tior The older school subjects did not « sh 
respond with sufficient promptness to tl ! of t +} ' 
wing needs of moder < The forme t ! ry 
svstem ot app! I ship likew failed to ot ¢ I 8 
meet the demands imposed upon This for | t of t 
new movement, t} attempts to mbine from 1898 But \ 
theory with practise, and to that extent the im ‘ 
conforms to our best modern thought: on ss even mo! 
the one hand, not the old scholastic theory Phi four-fold purpos f +} (‘olouw 
bristling with medievalism, but a theory Co] of Commer wi) taken 
dealing in the problems of the modern perhaps as the best type of all 1 3 
trade relations, on the other h ind, not a at ommet! Is thus ¢ illv expressed 
stultifying period of indenture, when the 1) to offer t t 1 com 
ipprentice often had a modicum of time to” mereial edueat to young e who 
levote to learning his master’s vocation propose to devote then \ to a commer 
iring the intervals of acting as household eal ealling to iv | | \ i 
rudge and eve! nursemaid The old mer se} rs tv for 
system is gone f \ nd a new one that ther theor y nd pra sp il 
repli es diffusion of interest by concentra t? ! r f ! nh sve , 
tion of effort has taken its | trative and con r officials, secretaries of 
t the head of the line of commercial chambers of commerce, and the like. an 
educational institutions in Germany stand opportunity for ring sp merca 
the Hande Ishochschuli n, or colle sof com- tile informatio! nd ! { ma tp 
merce. Although these are not officially sible for pra merchants and those en 
classed as universities, vet the standard of gaged in d rs to render them 
admission is practically the same as for the selves more proficient. i rtain branches 
older philosophical foundations, and the of commere ore 
grade of both teachers and work is on es As is probably well known, training for 
sentially the same high leve The estab the civil servi s considerably more im 
lishment of these institutions represenis portant and far-reaching in Germany than 
only one phase of the great struggle be- in the United States if German Clvik 


tween humanism and realism that has been Servant oOo 1] iL very mport t and 
so bitterly waged, especially in the con- honorable position T} mavoralty, f 
tinental nations, for decades, almost for instances s a ne \ e | $3100 
eenturies. With us in America the strif training required, and ot a political 
has not been so acrimonious, for here in plum to be gathered by the party wer of 
the new world thi power of tradition does | 

not seem so invulnerable as in the older. being president of a bar i tl succes 


more stratified civilizations. Not that hu- ful man in a small city kely to be called 


manistie culture is absolutely any less real, tc preside over a larger cit) he C 
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‘ ) 
Commerce n its course in ad 


Co re of 


ministration | eriva f ingsk rs¢e offers 


training for and other municipal 


mayors 


dministrative officers, secretaries of cham 


hers of commerce and the like 


pre sy 


riven, 


ibjects are ‘ribed, nor is any special 


diploma The regular particiy 


are university st idents who have 


pecialized in jurisprudence and_ political 


economy. Young employees in the cus 
toms, postal, or telegraph services, who have 

mpleted at least seven years of a nine 
year secondary course, are admitted to thts 
work as speek 


The 


of modern language instruction are partie 


resources of the school in the way 
ularly noteworthy, for courses are offered 
modern tongues, to 

Italian, 
Dutch, 
Chinese, Arabie, 


Hind 


In other words, it is 


In seventeen foreign 


wit: English, French, Spanish, 


Portuguese. Russian, Norwegian, 


Danish, Japanese, modern 


Persian, modern Greek, stani, Turk 


ish, and Esperanto. 


possible for the merchant or 


prospective 


business representative to here an in 


troduction at least to the language of any 


people with whom he is normally likely to 


have any commercial relations. The school 


thus attempts to supply any legitimate lin- 


guistie demand that may arise, in order, 


as the director says, ‘‘to preserve, through 


his knowledge of foreign tongues, the 


superiority of the German merchant in the 


keen international world-struggle.’’ 
Probably the most noteworthy character 
istie of these German commercial schools is 
the extent to which private and semi-pub- 
firvures in their foundation and 
the 


at the bottom to the colleges of 


lie activity 


support. Irom continuation courses 
commerce 
at the top, non-government initiative is in 
evidence all along the line. It is not at all 
find 


single school derived from fees, city 


unusual to financial support of a 


and 


national grants, endowment income, and 
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propriations trom mmerelal organiza 
tions of var is kinds Combination a | 
‘Ooperation of interests seem to be tl 
watehwords in Germany Another « 
cdenee ol IS Same tend ‘Vv 1S to be tound 
n the read ss of the imperial authorities 


‘ommercial and industrial 


moral sup- 
rovernment, but also with the 
‘ces so far as they are avail 


In this G 


education, we find perhaps not a_ perfeet 


i commere 


system, but one which succeeds admirably 


in the work it sets out to do. The continu 


ation school, the secondary commercial 


school, and the college of commerce, each 


has its own peculiar function, and each 


plays its part well. Thanks to government 


interference, if you choose to apply so 
harsh a term, each dovetails into every 
other, and all minister to the needs of the 


the 
in German life, 


commercial world. Cooperation is 


magie word to conjure by 
whether military, political, social or eco- 
nomic, and appreciation of this is perhaps 


the most important lesson we can learn 


from a consideration of German commer- 


cial education cooperation where each 


works for the other, and all work together 


good. 


IERNEST FARRINGTON 


for the common 
F'REDERIC 
OF EDUCATIOD 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


COLLEGE WOMEN AS WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 


A SCIENTIST has again come forward to 
show, with the statistics to prove his propo- 
because college women are not 
they 


should, we are face to face with a grave 


sition, that 


marrying in as large numbers as 


national problem. Similar proof is forth- 
eoming about once a year, and each time 


the graduates of some college must be pains- 














a 





VIA H 4 ‘ 
: riy S f ; | S what per ent are 


in, and Wellesley is the college found to 
wanting in duty to the world. But the 
rticle, which appeared in the Journal of 
Heredity? and is quoted in the Literary 
Digest? is not only a criticism of this one 
lege but an arraignment of all women’s 
-olleges, and an appt al to parents not to 
send their daughters to sueh institutions. 
Beeause of this attitude toward the wo 


man ’s eoll 


ege, the facts upon which such 
ynclusion is based deserve study 
The figures given seem to me to prove 
nothing at all unless college women are 
placed beside those in the same social group 
ho have not gone to college: unless thes 
two classes are considered in equal numbers 
and from families similarly situated. Such 
) comparison would perhaps tell someihing 
about the effect of the training of a wo 
° 


man’s college on the question of marriage 


but to eonsider the college graduate by 
herself establishes nothing, for one does 
not know whether she is aeting with her 
social class, or has been influenced by her 

llege environment In most studies on 
this subject the statistics given compare the 
‘ollege woman with the native born white 
woman irrespective of social standing; 
that is, the women of education are placed 
in opposition to all other women, among 
whom of eourse the poor and ignorant pre 
dominate. Would any one think of making 
a similar comparison on other questions of 
vital import? To bring together into one 
group the ignorant and those educated ont 
side of college by the various means of read 
ing, travel, business, and then to place this 
group in contrast with those of college 


1 Journal of Heredity, June, 1915 


2 Literary Digest, July 17, 1915 
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training, is to m no 
ist or rus rthiy ! s \ 
the college woman at ri 
tive has, however. bee) , th in tl] 
ountry and in England 
SHOWS that thes ri y 
more than ir vears el é re 
hildren in proportion ’ . 
married lif than 
sisters and cousins 

\Mloreover k R 
Olumn should he placed beside the w 


an’s colun n For exa pie, the art lel 
question does not show us in what per cent 
he men of Amherst, or Tufts, or Bowdoin 


ire marrying, and whether they are b 


vetting a sufficient number of offspring. In 
loing this, of course, it would have to place 


these men beside those of equal opportunity 


who had not gone to ecolleg If we had 
uur columns, two for men and two for 
women, we n ight he abl to | termine justi 


where the fault lies, and whether anv blame 
t all attaches to the women or to the wo 


men’s colleg Such statistics are indeed 


available, and th results rN clit have been 
given. They show what one might expect 
that college men are so wl nt | SS open 


to eriticism than the women. but G stanley 


Hall Says 


women graduat I i s far sf 
s supposed, I o the f 

r so il Sys na , 
it woman é e tha 
mes ty and ) , 
it men’s college y> mo ‘ &t for the 


» those for wome 


When the statistics of classes at Wellesley 


from i9 to SS are presented we have 
“=f ? ‘ \ \\ 
A me s \ ‘ ] 
‘ Mar ig i | { Me and 
Womer G. S I | | S tt 
I lagoy i ™ \ ? 
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lain matters of fact showing a certain con- 
but 


about the present and warnings added for 


dition; when conclusions are drawn 


the future involving all women’s colleges 


these conclusions should be made from a 


broader basis ot proot, 


The authors of such articles do not sug- 
gest—I have never seen one that did—that 
a woman can not marry alone, nor even 


produce children’ by herself. Society 


frowns upon a woman who goes out to hunt 


a husband for herself; nature has more 


over said that she may not by herself be- 
come a mother. Sefore these plainly 
known facts, in all common sense ought not 
directed entirely 


such investigations to be 


toward the men? They have the recognized 
and approved initiative. When every man 
has married and has begotten 3.7 children 

the Mr. 


every woman should bear 


which is number Johnson says 
then it will be 
time to consider the question of what pro- 
portion of women trained in women’s col- 
leges remain unmarried, and whether such 
The 
attitude taken is usually that it is a eol- 
the fault 


-when she remains un- 


training is the cause of this celibacy. 
lege woman’s fault—or at least 
of her Alma Mater 
married; that she and her college should be 
arraigned before the bar of society and 
given due punishment. The fault of soe- 
ety it may be, but in the majority of cases 
the the 
should receive no blame whatever. 


individual woman and college 

Again, I have never found an appendix 
to one of these statistical discussions of the 
fecundity of college women which takes up 
the question of whether these graduates 
have borne as many children as they could 
rear and educate in the best possible way. 
What is their financial condition? Have 
circumstances that they 
serve the nation by bearing few or many 
children? Is it the kind of children that 
our country and the world needs, or merely 


been such ean 
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men who inves 


numbers of children? The 


record ot eoll ve women see OI ] 


tigate the y 
numbers 

Once more, the arraignment of women’s 

colleges ought not to omit the facts regard 

the How 
] 


the se college women seek divores ‘ 


ing suceess of their marriages. 
many of 
What is the proportion as compared with 


And 


proportion of their children do they suc 


uneducated women? further, what 


ceed in keeping alive and in rearing to pro 


9 


ductive age? Is this per cent. higher than 


) 


among the non-college women It isa pos 
tive loss to the nation when a woman bears 
many children and rears few; a mother’s 
real contribution is the bringing to matu 
rity of all the babies she bears. The study 
of the mere numbers brought into the world 
is fairly futile without all these supple 
mentary studies. No conclusions regarding 
the effect of women’s colleges on the future 
of the nation or the race can be reached 
without viewing the problem from all sides 
There is another thing very few of these 
investigators see at all; that a woman is a 
being with a will of her own, with choice, 
esthetie desires 


aspiration, mental needs, 


and longing for self-development. Mr. 
Sprague says:° 

Women are the capital of the race. The farmer 
that uses his land for golf links and deer preserves 
nstead of for crops has but one agricultural fate; 
civilization that uses its women for stenog 


so the 


} 


raphe rs, clerks and school teachers instead of 


mothers, has but one racial fate 

The parallel between the inert, unthinking 
land and women is easy to see. Of course 
one might debate the question with him as 
to whether a race which can be kept up 
only by the ignorance and passivity of one 
half of its members is worth the trouble of 
keeping up; especially when men multiply 
a hundred fold the trouble for women by 


1915. 


Journal of He ‘edity, Apr l, 
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nmitting ! suielde in using each 
er liberally for nnon fodder 
Mr. Johnson is wise in stating the causes 
of tl dition he presents, for statisties 
which do not lead to IseS al s dry as 
Sa 1uSt al 1 less us 1 Ihe first reason 
give . lack ¢ covdaducation but tl 
rt m thre ('ontury from wi! ich he 
quotes. shows that only ve per cent. mor 
men fro ( lucational nstitutions 
irry than do those from separat lleges 
he difference is so slight that t form 0 
education see s to be, 1 ’ iuse at all. a 
least ome ot Thre St Inimor iuses 
e second reason ved for the lack o 
irriage among this iss of women is *‘th 
lure ot their ¢ ication 1 ike nem 
desirous of having homes of their own and 


efficient in their homes.’’ Mr. Johnson is 


discussing the graduates of Wellesley from 


1S79-88, and the edueation of that dat: 
may have failed to make them desirous of 
having their own | s. but when he i! 
ries over the generalization to the present 


day, he appears not to know the situation 


he seems indeed ignorant of what 1s hay 
t \l ~ ; ; 

pening to-day ‘iT prague 18 JUST as out 

: a ‘ ; 

of touch with the woman’s colleg vhen 

e ealls it 1 drv desert of sterile intel] 

tuality 


‘ot long ago I was planning with a fresh 
nan her course of study. I said, ‘*‘ What do 
you intend to do after you get through col 
lege?’’ She answered quite simply and 
naturally, ‘““T expeet to get married.’ 
Then I asked, {nd what is your hus 
band’s business to be?’” She laughed back 
“Oh, there isn’t any definite man. I just 
meant that what I want to do in life is to 
get married and make a home.’’ When I 
was young, girls did not openly admit such 
wishes except to the bosom friend in the 
dead of night, after hours of heart-to-heart 
talk. Now, among college girls it is very 


6 Century. October. 1892 


ried { : 
ippears i S 
time prudery and 
sincerity and earnestness 
\\ n Snows purl . na i ‘ 
vility e has , 
that purpos A g \ 
standing 1 rked to recently 
o ‘ I i S } 
wed her s nowt KI y 1 
nat nat We \ ii} SS ] | 
woman s r i to om irrie 
1 wants to mn he 
ive JUSTE VISITI d ( ! su ‘ 
m ntiv run \ g mer in one 
here +} manaceme! } , , 
here the voung n is r own k | 
isk | I] mw did ‘ ! | S 
nt i } is ke al nd MOK ss li¢ rm 
}? ied key ry lrl's i 1 ¢ ha 
me into this house } } \ 
het I i , I - < ( 1d uy 
te this ans rin dozens s 
Courses in dome S ( ild u 
loubtedly increast ficieney of wome) 
n the general management of the home 
nd { ‘ by neo Pans stubbor recs 
Ince wh has so tar kept the out ¢ 
men's eco res hae ues 
not SO e@ASYS ( S lu | S hat su 
murses as na I nau | 
very larg it \ thes 
colleges ean rare ind Avail 
omest S nee i! ! s n the ex 
perimental stage \ pi ssor at Chicag 
recently said to Domest nee is 
perhaps better orga! { and taught her: 
than at any other pla ‘ it enthusiastic as 
1 am about its inclusion in college, I havi 
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to admit that so far it has not made good.”’ 
I myself listened to one course in another 
large university; the students might as well 
have been reading directions from the pages 
of a good household magazine; indeed, bet 
ter, because they could have done it more 
quickly, The state universities have funds 
for experimenting; women’s colleges have 
this 


not. Again, insistence upon making 
the preparation for a woman’s trade a part 
of the undergraduate work would be para! 
leled by a demand for one or two years of 
business or professional training as part of 
the The 
schools of law and medicine require a stu 
dent to had 
study before he is allowed to enter upon the 


Is the busi- 


same undergraduate work. best 


have four years of general 
special work for his profession. 
ness of home-making and child-rearing less 
important than that of law; does it require 
a less broad culture? Is there any being 
on this earth who should be so broadly, SO 
liberally trained as a mother? She pr 
foundly needs also the special education 
for her particular task, but should not that 
come, as in the case of law, after she has 
been given the years of liberal study in the 
sciences, arts and literature? 

Moreover the question is peculiarly diffi- 


There 


are only four precious years in college, 


eult for young women themselves. 


and every course devoted to domestic sci- 


ence means so much time taken from the 


study of philosophy or musie—these, also, 


are useful in the home—and the majority 
of girls do not know whether or not they 
They hope to be, yet the 


Shall 


are to be married. 
hope in many cases never is realized. 
the student devote precious hours to domes 
tie science, at the expense of the literature 
she loves, merely on the chance of having 
her own home to manage? This knowledg: 
of domestie science would, to be sure, make 
her more intelligent; so would the sacrificed 
courses in literature or history or civil 
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rovernment. 


simple ; to women. it 


To men, the question looks so 
is complex 

There is even more difficulty about the 
course upon which Mr. Johnson insists most 
Would 


ed in COUuUTSeS 


strongly, ‘‘the care of the infant.’’ 


young girls be vitally interest 
ul of ta 


through the first years of its life 


one expect them to 


king a baby 


Could 


deseribit g the bi st meth 


devote time to such 
study, on the assumption that they may 
at the end of two, 


fifteen years? Would young men elect and 


become mothers five, ten, 


pursue with eagerness courses in the law, 


if they knew their chances of practising 


were as uncertain and possibly as far in the 


future? Professor E. C. Moore says the 


sensible word on this question 


T + 1? + + ) + 
i his raining shouid come alter ey e mo 


ers have children rather than before, for it S 


only when the child puts in his appearance thet 


one really begins to know about children. Every 
ity should have a school for mothers n se 
roughout the year 
Beeause of cost, because of the present 


undeveloped stage of domestic science 
courses, and because of the uncertainty as 
to whether they should be in colleges, in 
technical schools, or under city manage- 
the women’s colleges are wise to hes 

little 
courses a part of the undergraduate cur- 


ment, 


tate a longer before making such 
riculum. 

If intelligent men, as Mr. Johnson asserts, 
prefer women especially trained to be ‘‘effi- 
which is of 


and mothers,”’ 


course a vague phrase, but one understands 


client wives 


from the eontext, trained in domestic sci 


ence courses at the expense of the human 
then it is clear he believes men want 


ities, 


mothers for their children and maids for 


their houses, rather than comrades for 


themselves. Mr. Sprague makes this even 


clearer: 


Women college grad lates are not ly sought 


oreat 
after as mates, to share in the work of getting 2 


ScHOOL AND Society, August 21, 1915. 
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ya 0 I é ey 
. ed ps vieally technica for t 
Ss I k s i cv r 
g i e not s kK t I except 
ler spe < 
st i 


It would seem as if this last sentence 
phrased a condition good for the race, as 

better children might be reared by wo 
men of culture and intelligence. But per- 
haps not, when numbers of children are 
the goal. What young women of to-day 
want is indeed intelligence, and they want 
t to be both good housewives and good 
mothers; but they also wish to be econ 
sidered, in some measure at least, as com- 
panions by their husbands. May this 
rather important difference in desire about 
the place of the wife have something to do 
with the celibacy of college women ? 

The third cause given is ‘‘excessive 
limitation of the students’ opportunities for 
social life.’’ which assertion sounds, to 
those who know the large amount of social 
life in women’s colleges, as if it were mad 
about a eollege on Mars. Mr. Johnson is 
speaking a language perhaps common from 
’79-’88, but not current now; yet he is 
using it of to-day. For instance, he says 

At Wellesley no young men are a ved to ¢: 
on a student during her one free day, Sunday. 

In the first place, at this institution all 
students have Saturday afternoon free, and 
there are few who do not have some other 
week day without recitations; and in th 
second place, the writer would do well to 
come to Wellesley on a Sunday evening, 
just to count the strolling couples. <A 
young man may eall not only on Sunday 
evening, but on any other evening or at 
any time on any other day, and this college 
is not, I believe, more freely open to men 
eallers than is every large woman’s col 


lege. Is the home more freely open to 


eallers? There are, to be sure, chaperonage 
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ru s i Lb 
1) 

Olle it st j s there 

S some Stl T T \ l ‘ i a 

we ild 1 mo r want t send laughter 

vhere su , r ' 9 


rit n s t ire not 
( retu e! r} l ral 
b t be ity f 4 I tive 
Nair-d! sing Is t { hey me et 
lar t I r ( ! r Chev are 
too r I nd 1 h ind be 
havior. Tere they tos is crit 
CIS ind rit ! ited nd 
brought to jJudgmet lege n 
not irrving ruate imbers 
one reason may be that the » not take 
hought to make t selves sufficiently at 
tractive to n, but certainly the reason is 
not that. I re forbidde1 yvomen's 
eolleges 


Indeed, the three causes a red for the 
eelibaey of these women appear to one 
knowing the inside of a woman’s college 
not to be the true causes at a they seem 
based largely upon theory and prejudice 
and very little upon real knowledge of thes: 
young women and the training they are 
receiving. 

The true cause seems to be, as Professor 
Hankins points out in the Journal of Hered 
ty, August, 1914, the desire for ‘‘an ad 
vanced standard of living,’’ ‘‘a higher type 
of family,’’ ‘‘the changed psychological 
attitude toward the size of the family,’’ 


and this is operating through all the upper 


grades of society n the countries of west 
ern Europe The graduates of women’s 
eolleges ar¢ then, s ply I rin harmony 
with a trend of life in their part of the world 
ind we do not yet know w t e means 
by it. We do not know whether we should 
be deep! n I 1 f omen 


and women of leisure in genera’, 


fewer children, or be grateful that they 
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re producing only the number they ean 


sely bring t and are thus 


» maturity ; 

ting an example to the poor and igno 
rant which these may eventually learn to 
follow. 

As marriage is coming to be understood 
nd regarded from a nobler point of view, 
ollege women are more eager to marry than 
refusing marriage 


of ha 


ever before, but they are 


nless it offers a fair prospect 


ness; they are considering with more ser 


ousness the responsibility of paren hood 


and are bringing into the world only as 


ldren as they can safely and sanely 
lucate. That the 


for the good of the 


many ch 


rear and question will 
be settled 
whether that good consist of quality 
but it 


settled mi rely by remanding women back 


race we are 
ure 
rightly 


or quantity; will not be 


to passivity, or by limiting the breadth and 
scope of their edueation, or even by making 


all colle Tes C 


educational; nor is the solu 
tion so easy as establishing domestic sei 
college Ss, or in 
the 
such eolleges would not mate 


the 


ence courses in women’s 


creasing the social life; even entire 
abolition of 
rially change the general decrease in 


birth rate among cultured people. 


Laura E. Lockwoop 


WELLES! , MASS. 


EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


MATTHEW 


ture: ae 


ARNOLD was a critic of litera- 
' so large and so fine that his 
criticism itself has beeome literature. He 


1 poet, and it seems not im 


the 


was also now 


probable that future will inelude his 
name in that trinity of English poets which 
the half 


He was also an 


helped to ke illustrious last 


of the nineteenth century. 


inspector of English schools, an edueator, 


and to his work he gave wisdom, strength, 


vision and pains of all sorts. Both as eause 


and result of his educational service he 
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principles and eo 
ries. But whether as eritie or as poet or as 
edueationist, he was always an inter 
preter—a erpreter of lif He tried to 
see | sanely and to see it whole. Hi 
was sincere and full of charm, relying upon 


rsuasion to get the results 


the power of pe 


he so eagerly desired. He loved nature 
children and animals. He praised as we'l as 
ndemned. He had humor as well as wit, 


enjoyed fun and endured trial without 
complaint Laborious, he found reecrea 
tion in manv forms of ser Serene, he 
delighted every kind of hum interest 
Seeking for truth. hi ved it 1d was 
loval to its duties. In him was a sweet 
reasonableness which, tog r with his 


other great qualities, causes his interpre- 


tation of education to be of unique worth. 


4 


Ilis sum of thou 


rhts about education is 


no more orderly and logical and consistent 


than Emerson’s. Frederie Harrison says 


o: him in the vt 
We seek vainly in Mr. Arnold a system of ph 
rdepe dent, 
for 


were substituted 


If ‘‘edueation’’ 
‘*philosophy,’’ the remark would be quite 
difficult 


umes of his writings to select 


as true. And yet it is not from 


the many vo! 


rtain great and generally consistent in- 
terpretations. 

ry’ . ‘ . . 

These interpretations are concerned, 
first, with a definition of education; sec- 
ond, with the kind of education needed for 


third, 
fourth, 


diferent classes in the community; 
the content 
methods; fifth, 
the 
the 


of examinations. 


with of edueation; 


with with administration; 


sixth, with training of teachers; 


seventh, with worth or worthlessness 


Mr. 
It is rather 


The definition of education which 


Arnold gives is not dogmatie 
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inquisitive, characterizing, descriptive. He 


says of the compass of education: 


The ea fa gene ar tr i s 0 
carry s to a kr viedyue I rs¢ S i the wo 
We are eda to S ( ed sre il ay 
t les W are ( ~ the rand hing } 
tea gy 1 t have f that ) titudes I 
t s k na ¢ ery one is S ness ! | 


i é that one’s é i t es are tor 
) gy é or r 8 o! re Dive 
rele oT I edge ene s pot ind \¢ 
, } e : ) + rate of ‘ 
W < ot kK é t ( er ion of tl 
ma ti¢ ny é ré S é reiectior of T 
. f ’ nist e alike ig 
nora! H ‘ t es ry hin 0 
study of . ( é ) ! ‘ 
nar é < V hose ! es irry him to the 
Dosmenkhton of } e som sas f the 1 
nome Ss of ré 


+ 


Arnold does not adm 


limitation 


rowness or His tv of 


character 


ndividual. He 


| 
eation embraces both the moral 


and the intellect of the 


SAVS 

In n lern ¢ cns he par I oh reasor f 
leas cg es onstal y reas g im} ortance 
n the conduct of the w i’s affairs A fine 
ture 18 the omplement 1 rt or ind it 1s 

the ymnyur on of bot vit iracter, wit 
energy, that the leal for ner nd nations s 
placed. It is common to hear re rks on the fre 
q rent divorce between « ture and character nd to 
nfer from this tha ture 1s a mere varnish, and 
that nara r y eserves ny serious attentior 
No error can he ore tata ré Vit t char 
acter is, no doubt, son y fr Vall l 
weak, but character wit t e is, on the 
other hand, somet gy ra blind dd gerous 
the most interesting, the most ruly giorious peo 
pies are tnose n W 1 the i ince of the two 
has been effected most s f nd its result 
spread most l¢ 

H er ser s i i | é es il . 

many. | 75-176 

- The | ir Ed i I f France, with N 
tices ol! f | i ] SW eriand } 
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lhe emphasis uy h I . t 
aetract trom I emphasis tur 
Culture is the need of a poor de 
mand it quit s mu s tl i? 
rich ne i t quits Ss muel is the poor! 
When culture Ss ael i is lilt 
ourselves \\ h tt t W i . } 
thought and said he world t | mes 
plair that it is or should be mad 


sal POSSt SSion 


the mest effective method 
But, s y, education 1s to | 
j sted to the 1 is | persons ine ea 
) mos prohtab ior or ss Ol Ul 
commul m not b pro ib i 
another class he question most impor 


Herbert 


question of relative wortl 


Matthew Arnold, as to 


Spencer, is the 


. , Uae ' UU = 
Pocial classes 1 EK ind al dillers 
tiated more highly than in any other cour 
trv Kach eiass has 1ts own spt il Weak 

ness cr per) 

Far more t by e he ‘ f aris 
tocracy Vv e day tus 0 y t an e! iar 
more t by the raw | i i iower iss ( 
aay S only st ft y we ire emper ‘ y 
\ it | é | our é 

KS ( t < ! ty and taste 
y the i } ‘ irs ‘ 

‘ ; ‘ 

.e) ‘ = i ‘ i 

Now for thes diver isses the one 


common advantage to be offered is educa 


ti n and educailon ad} isted to the need 
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Arnold 


lement of 


says tha 


education should have the « pro- 


portion. With unusual power and diserim 


ination he says: 

Da mihi, Do é. ire quod dum ¢ 
**Grant that e knowl I g may he ¢ 
knowled l { go! t | t ol 
That pr Lye ro t ( r our ¢ i ) HH \ 
it does r So Be. ¢ ry t ry mar \ ickno 
edge Lift s short, and o faculties of a ntion 
and of recollect ire | ed in educatior ve 
proceed as if our life were endless, and our pow 
ers of attention and reecoll ior nex 
We have no time or str t to de with ult of 
the matters which are t wr por yur minds; 
t! y prove a u ele load t 1s When some one 
talked to Themistocles of an art of emory, ne 
answered lea ne rather tf I ret! | 
sarcasm well criticizes the fatal want of propor 


tion between what we put nto our minds and 


their real needs and powers.° 

In particular, quoting Plato, he says to 
American audiences: 

°° An 


intelligent man,’’ says Plato, ‘‘will prize 


those studies which result in his soul getting sober 
ness, righteousness, and wisdom, and will less 


value the others.’’ I cannot consider that a bad 


description of the aim of education, and of the 
motives which should govern us in the choice of 
studies, whether we are preparing ourselves for a 
hereditary seat he | lish House of Lords or 
for the pork trade in Chieago.® 


time, under cireum- 


And 
stances which brought America especially 


at the same 


mear to his vision he goes on to say: 


Still I admit that Plat vorid was not ours, 
that his seorn of trade and handicraft is fantastic 
that he had no conception of a great industrial 


community such as that of the U 


that 


education to suit 


ted States, and 


such a community must and will shape its 


its own needs. If the usual edu 


does not 


cation handed down to it from the past 


suit it, it will certainly before long drop this and 


try another. The usual education in the past has 


been mainly literary. The question is whether the 


studies which were 
for all of us are practically the best now; 


of the past 


long supposed to be the best 
} whether 
others are not better The 


many think, weighs on us injuriously in the pre 


5 Preface to Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets 


6‘*Thiscourses in America,’’ pp. 76-92. 
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on il 4 é tters ( itio rhe 
ru leary predo i e oug not now 
pass tro etters ) SCle t ind iturally tl 
jue r gs 7 ‘ sed w né energy tha 
ere the United S es The desig f abasinz 
Ss ed literar st yn al 
. 1 of « ting it is ed s | 
exter ‘ 1 | Scie fi k ig , iS 
this nte v YY err 4 ld oO the | nite 
states, evel nore pe i Euro i very 
1 ir desig lr S grea i ipid prog 


But education, whether for England or 


ior Ame rica, { Tr the ( bseure or for the eon- 
leisure or for the 


what 


spicuous, for the class of 
class of labor, is to Pericles 


possess 


a happy and gracious flexibility.’’ 


1 
eal Ss 


1 


‘A charming eift’’ this, 
vo, Mr. Arnold adds, 


and along with it 


Lucidity of thought, earness and propriety of 
language, freedom fron prejudice and freedom 
from stiffness, openness of mind, amiability of 


8 


manners, 
In respect to the content of education, 
in Matthew Arnold what, on the 
t a keen loyalty 


one expects to find 


one finds 
whole, 
tradition. His own read- 


‘kk was broad and ae- 


to the scholastie 
ing of Latin and Gre 
He knew his Plato and 


‘*unapproachable 


his Aris- 
and among his 
favorites’? were Homer and Sophocles. He 
was himself a Wykehamist and the son of 
a Wykehamist. His father was the great- 
est of head-masters. 


h id heen 


of his sons he 


Three of his brothers 
at his father’s school, and three 


sent to Harrow. One there- 


fore expects to find much laudation and 


commendation of the great classical tongues. 


From many passages I select the more 


pregnant 
In a speech made at Eton he says: 
What a man seeks 


get to know himself and the world; next, 


thro 


gh his education is to 
that for 


this knowledge it is before all necessary 


things 


that he acquaint himself with the best which has 


2 00 
(6-92 


7 Ibid., pp. 


8‘*Trish Essays’’ (A Speech at Eton), p. 187. 
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been t f l i the rid; fi y, that ( ‘ ‘ 
of s best the iss f Greece and Rome forn Lat é ‘ 








n one’s mind ym S t side yf > ‘ 
T ‘ * = 
r no +} tod 7 | +i ’ . 
n speaking oO e study Ol j l . 
\\ 
mentary Schoois he aiso says , 
a <4 I ove é t ~ 
I it ) a rl | ~ i ~ \ 
+r » ; eT 3 t elé é iry I 
echools UI rs i ne til studied 1 4 | 
very & e way | nt e and mor¢ ruck 
= | 7 ° 
Ww 1 the I if 1 inst g effect upon a 
| . 
} l’s n of 2 y second ng gy , M 
e | } 
} vever nited a egret is il biect { reter 
\ a 
ence ind ) rar y ] ' s the four la ) of 
§ y n the writter nd s yker inguage f - 
modern lLurope, that s es inguage tot ‘ 
g s 1 y r I v tte : 
i f ing ore l own W i 
bo ing gy ibove t fills s irge a + The \ of t} : bs . © 
t t Ww ‘ ips I \ f r ’ 4 { 
also emphas 1 } Mr y ? rence, 
reading f meanings yn the eve 1 ear of : 
= ; } uy , , ; , 
’ it il s LA t ‘ i 
( ire! n our ement s o:s. I their total : 
( re ? 
gnorance f « eT ran err 7 17e rermany 
derived f é ttle g 3 ft — ‘ 
can be t t ( é S ols + «e for 
sides 8 best of ing ive Tt earl ra ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mar by ” + cho ! means be taug is ‘ 4 } j 
I r i il §s s far iess time §& 1 be ‘ r ‘ ‘ 
spent on the gr ! - . 
lite re s 1 be left e out of ew \ 4 y 
an / 
mad r i O ( ‘4 e! i é 
int the vocal iry o! r I s S y it ‘ | ; 
Lat yuld stand f » the teacher of an « I t 
mentary Oo r ' the 
He also says : 11 ‘ 
ing of the study ot 
‘ s t I ef 
into re spl! tT OL the ' ‘ 
' ; ‘ 
The e appropriat of 4 madele. = 2 many t l 
' rt r é t ( I 
necessary ior y i Lati r week npo ) a : : ‘ . 
> I 
not only conduces to accurate vé scholarship: s doubl ence 
I 
} r ‘ ) 
it may beget, be s I timate sensé f ti e eal 
models, wh h makes s sharers of their spirit al l . 
power; and this is of the essence of true ilter A . on 
thumswissenschaft Herein lies the reason for , 
giving boys more of Latin composition thar of : , : 
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(botany is perhaps the best f and | 


know Tyndall thinks it the best of all 


ra gir 
girl, 


for 
a good handbook, 


Handbooks have 


ted as the true scope of secondary educ 


tional purposes), and choosing 


[he knowing Latin and Greek in the 


go regularly through it with her. 





sense Mr ° n . } 
ens Ir. Arnold puts upon it 1s not some long been the great want for teach ng the nat 
: , 
thing slight It represents thoroughness ral sciences, but this want is at last beginning 
of training. He says: » be supplied, and for botany a text-book based 
on Henslow’s ‘‘ Leetures,’’ which were excellent 
When ‘ ilk of knowing Greek and Roman is recently beer iblished by Macmillan I car 
ntiquit for instance which is the knowledge not see that there muel t out of learning t 
) at re is uch gt u ) earn vv ( 
' rie h | | } } nit < for ar 
peo] ve Caled ( ADIN [ for my part Latin Grammar except the mainly normal di 
mean a knowledge whic! S some hing more than a . ne f learning met . n h mo x tly 
nl O arning so ing mucl lore exa 
“4 ) 

r 1) humanism. mair lecorat : . 
perfi Mima aUsve in one is made to lear inything else; and the 
| teaching sctrentific iys Wolf, t rit } : 

7 t . f r fieat I oft the aws of grammar n the ex 
. 66 ww) } » avatar ] a ont : 7 ‘ . 
Ilomer, which vste i Lily ud and fo nples f rnished by one’s reading, is certainly a 
lowed up to its orig il sources For example: a far fruitf ! f t power of ol 
i ) Ss l ii §s } s 0 one 8s IOV rs 


knowledge of classical antiquity is scientific whet 
the remains of classical antiquity are correctly 
tudied in the original languages Ther in be 
no doubt that Wolf is perfe tly right; that all 


earning is scientific which is systematically laid 
ut and followed up to its original sources, and 
that a genuine humanism is scientifi 


When I speak of knowing Greek an 
antiquity, therefore, as a help to knowing our 
elves and the world, I mean more than a know 
edge of so much vocabulary, so much grammar, so 
many portions of authors in the Greek and Latin 


I mean knowing the 


languages, 


mans, and their life and genius, and what they 
were and did in the world; what we get from 
them, and what is its value That, at least, is the 
ideal: and when we talk of endeavoring to know 
Greek and Roman antiquity, as a help to knowing 
ourselves and the world, we mean endeavoring so 
to know them as to satisfy this ide il, however 
much we may still fall shor f 


thus commends 


at all blind or 


But while author 
Latin and Greek, 
dumb as to the other forms of 
He that there 


vrowing disbelief in Latin and Greek and 


our 
he is not 
value of 


training is a 


recognizes 


a growing belief in the modern languages 
Asked 


rive counsel regarding the edueation of a 


and the sciences as disciplines. to 


relative, he says in a paragraph which may 


be quoted in full: 


If it is 


perceptv 
you had much 


vs of a Science 11K 


comparison 


ver 


e botany n he 


if 


ation of 


examples 


furnished DY the world of nature before one ’s eyes 
The scier s have been abomu ibly taught and y 
intrained people, but the moment properly trained 
peoy begin to tea em properly they fill such 
L Wal n educa is at which you feel 
Flore s better than either grammar or mathe 
natics vhich have been forced nto the service 
bec Se ey have been hithert so far better st 
ed and known Grammar and pure mathematics 
will fill a much less important part in the educa 
tion of he young than formerly, though the 
knowledge of the ancient world will continue .o 
form a most important part in the education of 
mankind generally But the way grammar :;s 
studied at present is an obstacle to this knowledge 
rather than a help to it, and I should be glad to 
ee it nited to learning thoroughly the example 
form or we is, ind ery little more ior begir 
ers I n in. Those no have a taste for Pp 
sop! | studies may push them further, and with 
far m¢ intelligible aids than our elementars 
grammars afterwards So I should inflict on Flor 
ence neither Latin nor English grammar as 4n 
elaborate discipline; make her learn her French 
erbs very thoroughly, and do her French exer 
ses very correctly; but do not go to grammar 
to cultivate in her the power you miss, but rather 
se lence J 


In 
Mr 


wort h 


educative value of the 


re spect to the 


the Bible. 


of 


eontent of edueation 


Arnold again and again refers to the 


He believed in 
English Bible. 


the 
In 


\ Bible Reading for Schools,’’ he says: 
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( y one era ere one great terature oO! it on ods ar iid not neelf 
! I 
r wh tt ' } | repar r a } 
‘ eo props sig , . “ — ‘ ruies As ! tl mal his personalitv w 
erature of the Bible I eve far they may be 
his chief for Ilis app itio f tl) 
from having a eparat for it, tk vt 
mth af » : —_ " ¢ 
ive some ind ~ ( y grea erature worth ot rules oO DAaris o erenr 
for which they ‘ iT Thetr bringing ip, itv may be nfterred trom what AVS 
what they ive heard nd talked of ever sine the norma eehy if 1] iarien 
ey were | I ove them no sort of ft) 
‘ i 
sance wit th f s, fas s no ns. word 
‘ ‘ r i .* 
S lus . oT te i na ng ts sou € n } rs ‘ ; Vi 4 
4 ra r t< 
: Greece and Rome I they ive given them a good 
WAS §S 
eal oft ¢« ePrsance t f rms, fashions no v , 
‘ i 
ons. wordir s, of e Bible Zion and ‘4 ‘ 
e Vig i ‘ 
| hvion ¢ + 4 ‘ re } R YY their Ida , a \ 
ind Olymy e are labor and Hermor Sharon s : 
. t | i { ‘ r 
heir Tempe these i ‘ ke Bible names can 
. y ot t ~ | 
each the imaginatior k e trains of t cht . ; : 
ne ey ‘ i 
1 remembr , +} The elements with 
h the e of Greece and Rome conjure The same less s taught in his su 
e no power on them; the elements with which mary of Wolf’s o@ ru for t hi 
} tera f I ( Bil T ré nave here VW ‘ y 
is g 3 i 
fore I have so ofte ! n rey ts to the rule w i isters yf 4 
Kd t Department the need f fro hie follows to tak " t as , 
t of ew y, i Bible n schools f esso nse ‘ y irt 
the people If poe sophy nd eloquer 7 ' . 
f what we ea ( rd tt , are a power, horne byw the 
f} . , r 1 , ” . 
ind i be é f Ww f orn 4 Do Ti ed ‘ 
. It Was i wW rd My (Arno 1S be 
ation, thr gt the | y hav the eopl 
h chance of getting poetry, philosophy, and that the teacher is the schoo and that 
é juence Perhaps I n I eq te what I have tear her sown personalitv wW | make oI 
at former times sa ( rds of power are press ti wisest methods for securing 
t hed by this ins tiar , 1 no other part } ‘ 
highest results 
¢ +) try ce} ] } ‘ 
of the ins mina po i ool reaches, and 
| ’ ’ ’ ’ ' 
Although Mr. Arnold did not believ 
rds var Ss, not the s o ‘ rious hord only 
rey , ! l ‘ | A U re . r ; 
Che Bible is for the 1 in an elementary school Methods as applied to t 1001 roo 
] ] } } ] hel ) r ! ; trot) , 
almost his only contact wit] poetry and philes ail peleve nan administration of ed wen 
ophy. What a course of eloquence and poetry (to tion that should be orderly. logical Ol 
eall it by that name a s the Bible in a schoo! sistent. 
which has 1 I iV but é eloq ence and 
® . I ae | I tt i ravy at 
oetry il now 1 ( r elementarv s oots 
ke Wilh sat teteniia ol 
se by ot having anv s source as part of their 
’ ma Lift y ive id ecour;rse 
school-programme \ vho value the Bible may 
1 ; epartme ot “ta ) 1 y r ‘ 
rest assured that t S » kr vy and possess the . 
, s be i ‘ M I ‘ ‘ y 
Bible s the most ert I iv ft extend the power 
the dis i) il! i tur ) 
and efficacy of the Bible 
- agent wi > r ite ’ 


To the methods of education, fourthly, of daylight the keenest e of re 
Mr. Arnold gives considerable thought, and bility.‘ made cormeriy & 
n diverse forms and ways, although not vies ie , 
with the fullness and exactness which he 


devotes to the content of edueation. He is Not v 


not a believer in the special value of rules 
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ht bod t ive the polr 
It far t ero i 
‘ r I ‘ ty eS ) ] ) 
ongly \ rd not a fit } 
e t tment if prote r men 
‘ r ( t yt S member ot a rd who 
Eve e Crow tha the P Minister 3 
not I | to e ft i} ent ol pro 
fo al aM : 

I ir ind f S |} il fluences 
ove ( ne Ar | iLior M St¢ directly 
represe! r the ntere S f lea Fa 1 
te é é great countr i full mark fo 
their rit ind ns Ss i his respons ty 
t en fhat e pe r ) nto g e ft ip 
I I ( o! | te no for his ow! sake, but 
for t ke of | educat 8 

Ile believed that organization is the way 
yf securing superiority in the teaching 
to ff 

f ! ion is better in the foreign popular 

« ols th in ours, beeause the teachers are bet- 

ter trained, a e training of teachers I shall 

ve to speak prese y Sis the main reason 

of the supe ority t the t ( ré better 

‘ But t e he l ) 

f a cause ’ 1 acts tor od n the whole 

of ed I 1, that the truction as a 
\ i é r r nize 1 t if W I 18 ] deed 
Ww nhl - ft l nnot a prese be orga 

! 5 ita I tiie 1dministratior 
whi eals th popular schools, stops at 
those sel 3 nd takes into its view no others. 
But there irticle 1 the onstitution of Uar 
tor Z. I we eX} resses € lea whic 
pre every nere | id of pani itior ft 
instr n from top to tom as one whole: D 
hdhern Lehranstalten sollen mit der Volkschule i1 
oraanische Verbinduna gebra ht werden: the 


higher establishments for teaching shall be brought 
connexion with the popular schoo 


Humboldt 


. , 
in France have 


organ 
And men like Wilhelm 
and Guizot or Cousin 
head of th 


countries, 


in Germany 


von 


been at the 


publie administration of schools in 


those and have organized popular in- 
struction as a part of one great system, a part in 


corresponder ce of some kind with the higher parts, 
and to be organized with the same seriousness, the 
same thorough knowledge and large views of edu 


eation, the same single eye to its requirements, as 


the higher parts. 


902 


18 Tbid., pp. 222-223. 
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e@ pu S tor é ne ite and 
ligher t s f is po} il Is 
t 1 ] ‘ eSt i es 
it systen g representative ft 
po} ir §S y questions Z 
pop ir S i! i pt for a ed 
ynal ¢ $ ) $a W them, 
i ed noreove y the te rs spoke o! 
Ey ( \ q ons I ( ng es ind pro 
grams W the pres Gt S¢ ~) ler nd 
I very lil 1! resent ) litions 
Che popular school ir ountry is at present 
ynsidered by er 1! irge of it not t 
il is one stag ») De o-ordered W ne other 
stages in a great systen f schools, and 
» have s s eyed and fixed from t 
point of view of a k ver and ver of ed itlor 
No ta r ! rs s essarily, for 
sO ] diem is 
s ad p i one is as ) aeaing w 
i tew eleme iry matters simpie enoug and ft 
grea g make the House of Commons and 
pul ! 1 satisfied that e is receive 
f p | ey spent ¢ ea ng tnese ! 
ters Hence ¢ Code w governs the instr 
n ji our po rs ols And I e always 
felt it é Ss ma in thé re nterest i 
goo ns Or . £ ( o the Code had 
this Saay tage it they ne before a ma 
fter very i é } \ ) from his T mstances 
vO no ind ¢ lid not cons ler them from the 
t nt of a disinterested KI ver and friend of ed" 
on at a but f n a point of view quite dif 
ferent ) 


The contrast between Mr. Arnold’s lack 
in methods in the school-room and 
belief in 
and in an adminis 


of belief 
his outstanding method as ap 
plied to administration 
trative organization, beginning with a min 
ister of education, who is a monarch, and 
running down through a German system of 
subordinate officers—is striking and im- 
pressive 

Mr. Arnold 


is, under a good system of administration, 


the teacher 


recognizes that 


| 
ly ; 


19 ‘* Special Report on Elementary Education 


Germany, Switzerland, and France, 1886,’’ p 
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with a masté far superior to his scholars. with 
= . ' ; nenta r h her 1 + 
al Asie s€ J t Ls it icn yu ul t 
nits wit r t ‘ I s s oiars nm y be 
our ed lo f i ( t i er tor the sit es 
elementary s§ pee | I reg iT raining .s 
req eit his i , ; h filled th 
4 P . ’ ’ . 
or that outstanding element in Englis 


educatic n, th examination, Mr Arnold 
has a just condemnation. Espee ally does 
he condemn examinations conducted for 
men who have been preparing for them by 


‘ramming 


Exan S ever T T YT I it t 
rate superior scl ‘ first-rate professors. civ 

i ( I i! t “4 t 
you a formed maz minations preceded | 
preparation under a crammer give y 1 crammed 
man. but not a formed e I once bore part i 
the examinations for the | lan 1 | Serv , and 


I can truly say that the candidates to whom I gave 
the highest marks were almost without exception 


he candidates whom I would not have 


ppointed 
They were crammed men, not formed men: the 


formed men were the pul school men. but they 


were ignorant on the special matter of examina 
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the power to read the newspapers, to write a it is by eff. illy directing these aptitudes on 
letter, to cast accounts, and gives them a certain definite points of the circle, that he will really ob 
number of pieces of knowledge, but it dves little tain his comprehension of the whole 


You hear often peop'e of the richer lass in Eng (CHARLES 2 THWING 


richer g 
land wishing that they and their children were as WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSIT' 
well educated as the el lren of ar ementary 


hool; th mean that they wish they wrote us . = 7 
-- el ' o ; ey sy ‘ EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
good a nand, worked SuUTIS as rapidaiy ant cor 
rectly, and had as many facts of geography at THE McKAY ENDOWMENT AND THE AGREE 
; MENT BETWEEN HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ommand; but they suppose themselves retaininy ? esting De npyies it As aa 
vl AND THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTI 
“ rs , tha #1) r ¢ + , of taste anys — _~— sO LY RY ve 
ull the wh e fuller cultivation taste and TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
feeling which is their advantage and their chil . . : 
. lite Harvard Corporation has filed with tl 
dren’s advar tage over the puptis of the elemer : : 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts a bill for in 
tary scho it present, and they forget that it is 
: : : ; structions t leter ie whether the Col 
within the power of t popular school, and shor ] ! » determi whethe n n l 
be its a ! t do n nh for t . Itivation, al from the MeKay endowment Can be used is 
though o vols accomplish for it so very litt the agreement provides. According to the 
The excellent maxim of that true friend of educa Harvard Alumni Bulletin the bill sets out the 
tion, the German schoolmaster, John Comenius, agreement and the provis s of the Gordo: 
‘(Tha ' rain ran ] all } P . 0 : 
The aim is to train generally all who are born McKay Endowment and states that in tl 
to all whic! 1uman,’’ does in some considerable 
o all which is human,” d ee ee opinion of the Harvard authorities 1 
. : 
degree govern the proceedings of popular schools , 
; yperative plan of education proposed by the 
in German countries, and now in France also, but : ' 
. — agreement 18 In compliete accord with the pro 
in England hardly at all. _ I 


iH — visions of the endowment but that, as the pres 
e savs comprenensively : é i 
. | . ent trustees of the endowment are doubtful ef 


The aim and office of instruction, say many its legality, Harvard desires instruction from 
people, is to make a man a good citizen, or a good the court 
Christian, or a gentleman; or it is to fit him to . 

. In support of the agreement it is urged that 


get on in the world, or it is to enable him to do o 
' 23 under its provisions Harvard maintains com 
hie duty in that state of life to which he is ealled. 





It 8 none of these ind the modern spirit more plete control over the expenditure of the in 
Q ’ t 


‘+t to be none of these. These Come of the McKay Endowment, and also 


and more discerns 


are at best secondary and indirect aims of in over the administration and regulation of th 
struction; its prime direct aim is to enable a man education, as represents d by Harvard d 
to know himself and the world.24 grees, to be furnished under the coopera 


And he adds in conclusion tive plan. The broad discrimination admitted 
to Harvard by Gordon McKay’s will is b 





As our publie instruction gets a clearer view of 7 . ; f 
- age lieved to give Harvard a free hand in choosi1 
ts own functions, of the relations of the human ay 
spirit to knowledge : of the entire circle of the instrume ntalit es by which the educati 
knowledge. it will certainly more learn to awaken 8 to be furnished, so long as Harvard mai 
in its pupils an interest in that entire circle, and tains complete power to direct those instru 
less allow them to remain total strangers to any mentalities. Further considerations are that 
part of it Still, the circle is so vast and human although Gordon McKay by an earlier will di 
faculties are so limited, that it is for the most rected the establishment of a distinet and 
part through a single aptitude, or group of apt separate school, he changed his will in 1891 
tudes, that each individual will really get his a in such a way as to leave the matter of carry 
ae : ee <r 
ese to intellectual life and M knowlodg ng out his wishes entirely in the hands 
‘* Special Report o1 Elementary Education in Harvard: and that the corporation has pro 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, 1886,’’ p. 14 ceeded on the belief that the proposed plan 
24** Higher Schools and Universities in Ge 


many,’’ pp. 154-160. Ibid., pj 04-160 
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rt é ged | add t certain me 
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pers of tl st Harvard, IS LV 


ntrol pr lent of J iolog t 

e ia V | ! gy ‘ arged w 
I . fi6H vard ipp tees and if 10 

ppoint tute; that a faculty 

stituted t | Harvard faculty | 

| l i Ity t it W rk ' 


10W 
ment are not limited to promoting educa 
and research in engineering, but include ar 
scientific subjects which may have applicat 


useful to man, and that the funds could b 
used to assist many departments now existi1 
at Harvard; that, although the agreement may 
be terminated on certain conditions, yet al 

the proposed arrangement has been entered 
upon, Harvard could never restore the equip 
ment and plant it now possesses and would b 
in no position to resume such work advan 


tageously. 


THE IDAHO STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Is the annual report of the Idaho Stat 
Board of Education for 1915 Dr. Edward O 


Sisson, commissioner, makes the followi 


statement 


The Id: oO S\ sten liffers fr na otners 
complete unity of the school affairs of the stat 
from the primary grades to the university, wh 
are under the supervision of one single state 


board of education. This board acts as governing 


board for the six state educational institutions 


PENSI 


INS 


SOCIETY 


IN THE 


NEW YO! 


K 
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t! rm otat lf 
lature The / iq Post state that I 
near! vear t | comm 
ud t 1 rin .}) { i i l 
legal counsel, h be wo! gon a bill t 
reorgar the retil t fund « fed 
t n nticipat i t could not accept the 
measure ¢ na I n Mayor Mitchel’s 
Commi Pensions 

Since 1905 the te ers have been paying 1 
per cent. on their iries into t r retire 
ment fund, but in their new bill they 1 
tarily rease this salary deduction s that 
their ¢ itribu will « ial half the cost I 
pe HSIOTLS. They also provide that each pt 


sioner must have contributed a minimum of 


fifteen annual salary deductions under the 


increased rates, and if 
abled 


mum contribution to the 


a teacher becomes dis 


before making this mini- 
fund, the 
is taken from the pension in five equal amounts 


Salary 


and retires 


deficiency 


for five years. deductions will aver 


age about 3 per cent., and if the city contrib 
utes an equal amount, the solvency of the re 
tirement this general 
and the 


agreed. 


fund is assured. On 


proposition the federation Commis- 
sion on Pensions are 


The 


to recommend 


Commission on 


has de cided 


assume the cost, 


Pensions 
that the city 
pro-rated over a 


series of years, of making 


fund regards the 


m roll. The 


is recognized that the teachers’ 1 per 


the retirement solvent as 


pensioners now on the pensi fact 
cent., 
since 1905, did not half the 


contributed pay 


cost of pensions, but the commission also ree- 
ognized that by means of arbitrary legislative 
enactment non-contributors to the fund wer 
given pensions payable out of the fund. 

The federation’s bill provides that a teacher 
after thirty-five years’ service as 
Board of Edu 


cation may have the right to retire a teacher 


may retire 


a matter of right, and that the 


after such term of 
old. 
compulsory retirement at sixty-five years, ex 


that, if 


service, or when sixty-five 


years The commission’s bill provides 


cept the city’s physician reports the 


AND 
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thirty ve S¢ ce a teacher may have o1 
sixtieth of tl erage a ial salary for th 
last f S tf service m | d by tl 
number of y s of service Thus, the longer 
the ervice higher the 1 vith, of 
course, larger contributions by the teach 
One sixtieth after t vy years of serv mul 
tiplied by the number of years of service would 
be thirty sixtieths, or one half pay, ful y 
be g reckoned o the ti last five 
\ rs of service 

Those who retire after h g rved | 
tween twenty and thirty vears in the schools 
would be entitled under the fede s bill 
to one seventieth of the average salary for the 
last five years of service. Thus a ti er! 
tiring after twenty years’ service would r 


Celve 


Under the 


salary schedules a teacher in the 


twenty seventieths. present 


elementary 
grades can reach a maximum of $1,500 salary. 
After twenty years’ service such a _ teacher 
could retire on a pension of twenty seventieths 


of $1,500, or about $429. With more years of 


service, and more contributions by the teacher, 


the pension would be proportionately larger. 


The federation’s bill provides no minimum 
pension, while the city’s bill fixes 30 per cent. 


of salary as a minimum. 


} 


The city’s pension bill, which regards the 


presumptive retiring age as sixty-five, would 


give the teacher retiring at sixty-five one 


eightieth of the annual salary for the 


average 


last ten years of service, multiplied by the 
2: : 
making the 


members of the 


number of years of service. By 
divisor “one eightieth ” the 
city’s Commission on Pensions would require 
a teacher to work forty years before getting 


a pension equal to half pay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr JOUN D. 
schools of Chicago, has been elected president 
of the Department of The 


SHoop, superintendent of 


Superintendence. 
meeting next year will be in Kansas City. 











aa 
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PRESIDENT WILSON has consented to addres 

possible, on July 4, in New York City, t 
National Education Association. 

PRESIDENT FrRaNK J. Goopnow, of the Johns 
Hopkins University will del 
Charles K. Colver lectures at Brown Univer 
1151 subj The Am« 
in Theory of Private Law”; on March 
The American Theory f Government.” 


ver the tw 


Dr. THoomas Hunt Morcan, professor of ex 
perimental zoology in Columbia University, 
has been invited by the University of Cali 
fornia to give in the spring 
tures, a series give eac! vear by diff rent 
speakers as provided for by an endowment be 
queathed to the university some years ago by 
Charles M. Hitcheock for “ free lectures upon 
scientific and practical subjects.” 

Dr. FrRankuin B. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools in Boston, under the auspices of th 
McBride Lecture Fund of Western Reserv 
University, has given lectures on “ The Vary 
ng Needs of Youth from Four to Eighteen 
Years of Age,” and “ What a School System 
Must Provide that Would Adequately Meet 
the Needs of All.” 

Durinc February, President Frank L. Me 
Vey, of the University of North Dakota, has 
spoken on the subject of “ The Next Step in 
the Agrarian Problem ” at the meeting of the 
Tri-State Grain Growers’ Association at 
Fargo, N. D., at the Lake Districts’ Mid 
Winter Fair at Devils Lake, N. D., and th 
Farm Crop Show of the Red River Valley In 
provement Association at Crookston, Minn. 
He also spoke on “ The Farmer and Prepared 
ness” before the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at Grand Forks, N. D., on Feb 
ruary 2. 

Dean L. D. Corrman, of the college of edu 
cation of the University of Minnesota, has 
been invited to deliver a course of five lec 
tures on methods of teaching at the summer 
session of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Graduate School at Amherst, Mass. 


Proressor ArtHUR H. Wipe, head of the 
education department at Boston University, 


announces a series of three lectures on Satur 
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cuss “ Recent Development n Se i 
Educat I i ( f rl Yes I Ay ril ] 

Miss Marea r A Harey, | der I 
teachers’ union movement in ¢ o, | 
accepted an invitation of the Teachers’ Le 

F New York City to speak at a meeting to | 
held on M irc! 10 im the Wa ningetor Irv 
High School, when it i prop sed to dis 
plans for forming a union among teachers 

THe Washington eduecat 
sion has selected Dr. W. C. Bagley, profess 


Dr. Frank H. Fow er, formerly assistan 
prof ssor of the classics at the University of 
Utah, is now filling a vacaney in Latin for th: 
second semester at the University of Nort 
Dakota. Professor George St. John Perr 
for twenty-five years professor of Latin, 
seriously ill at his home in Grand Forks and 


unable to carry on his worl 


THE reappointment of Anna E. Logar 


assistant superintendent f the Ci ! 
schools, to date from March 1, at a salary 
$3,000 per annum, has be pproved. Ins 
mitting the 1 ition Superintendent Ci 
don expressed his deep appreciation of tl 


character of t work wl h M Logan h 


perf rmed during her first year of service 


Dr. Austin H. Keyt superintendent 


sub tention in 1 committer 
tor ft ] t ear } t I resigt 
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SUPERINTENDENT J. M. Frost, of Muskego MeTlhenny and | fe early saw the need 
City, } been elected head of the Michiga ublic education. They drew the bills and 
cht about their passage, establishing th 

rst public-school Syste! l that state. A 
—_ ough Mr. Mellhem had not lived 
ay (;eorgia for forty years, lustrial school 
Columbus v this winter med after hin 


lem f the Near | t : 5 
February 26 ft ai 
—— Prof GC Sart ru ved in 
, } , , 
t | ersit ( (rshent ldr ed tl] = | “aise d 


fessor of Greek at the University of Pennsy {mion Ni app 
vania, read a paper on ™ The Moral Deities o { ' i 


India and Persia and Their Origin 


the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, o t tudy the p posed pl I d rtment of 
evening of February 10 educat und ail t uno 
Proressor Ginpert Murray, of Oxford Uni he plan was suggested at the recent Pa 
versity, the distinguished Greek scholar, is \merican Scientific Congress by the ambassa 
going to Sweden to lay the British viewpoint dor from Chile, the president of the congress 
? rding the r before the students of var it contemplates the maintenance of a peda 
ous cities, at the invitation of the Swedis] gical library and a pedagogical museum i 


Union of Student Societic His missio vhich would be displayed all the parapher 


probably will be extended te Norway and 


Denmar! Ippo! fam sections +1 
rlie ~ , ( 4 \ . 

Tue library of the late Fitz Gerald Tisdall, Englist see 1 Portugu ind a bu 

na 7 . u >t ny stigat to , i t! S 
protessor of Gree k. consisting of ipprox , : ‘ 

he study ot educat len 
mately a thousand volumes, has been pre 
soar - t University 


sented to the New York Citv College by Mrs Tue Board of Reg 
Fitz Gerald Tisdall | NOM 


On Saturday, February 12, memorial serv uary <4 | at seats 
ices in honor of Dr. Webster Merrifield, presi , , gmc i board of 
dent of the University of North Dakota for a — the sapien , — eae 
period of eighteen years, 1891-1909, were held. ane ane oda pees oe 
providing for n v ¢ ition and tr 


These services set forth the great value of Dr. sl : 
r in the blie : 1 the regents recon 


Merrifield’s work in the state of North Dakota | I t 
- . nene that the 1 nanvame i questior s 0 the 
oO TT va nCe } » ; 
during his residence there. lesirabilitvy and usefulness of such ed ition ar 
JouN McILHEeNnnNy has died in Philadelphia training in the public schools should be eommitted 
aged eighty-six years. Prior to the war only to the earefu] study and consideration of a econ 
private schools existed in Georgia, and Mr mission appointed for this purpose 
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Arter the regular February meeting of the Anna Gra N == 4 
Yale Corporation { on Monday, February assistant pr 
21, two new faculty ppointments, to take berta Layton, Ph.D., fr 
effect next year, were announced. Thomas int professor of German; Har 
Sewell Adams, Ph.D., a graduate of Johns send, Ph.D., 


Hopkins University, is appointed professor of professor of edu 


pert with the Wisconsin State Tax Commis i 

sion. Mather Almon Abbott, a graduate of : a hed 

King’s College, Nova Seotia, and of Oxford “Ed f iN 1] 

aueat ! Lr itiona < 

| niversity, and lor the iast nineteen years a . 

teacher of the classics at Groton School, will Ww i 

become assistant professor of Latin in Yale Pr —_ — \ P, 

College. The following pre motions to assist Dunwood Fmatitets BOs aa dD 

ant professorships were announced: Herbert * 
Philander P. 


Lee Seward, “06S. and ’08 M.E.. assistant 


. | } sioner of Education Che dinner, to be give 
protessor of mechanical engineering in_ the , 
: , bY the association and ver { 


Sheffield Scientific School; Willian Barri , 
— — we mittee for the Division of Edueation, is 


Kirkham, *04 and ‘O07 Ph.D., assistant pr , ; . 
cna : . pene <r ar J 4 honor ot Professor Pau H Ha is | I 
fessor of Dhioliogy in the Snetheld Scientiie . . 
; i wa fessor Hanus began his tea ng at Harvard 

School; Earl Adolphus Saliers, Ph.D., assist- : : 
s J ; University in 1891, and founded the Harvard 

nt professor of accounting in the Sheffield 
Scientific School; Willard Higley Durham, ’04 


and ’09 Ph.D., assistant professor of English 


Teachers’ Association in the same year | 


recognition of his leaders] p and influence 





) of ar rit lator il ‘ lu itional 
in the Shethe ld Scientifie S« hool; Egbert J number u id _ ' ; : 
* cieties l be represented at the dinner and 
Miles, Ph.D., assistant protessor ot mathe- will | ns ted a 


' * ‘2 ’ li > { icipatesr in arrang yy” t t thre 
matics in the Shefield Scientifie School: have partici aie , \ 


dinner Mr. John F. Moors, chairman of 
Overseers’ Committee for the Div 
Education, will be toastmaster Dr. | 
President Lowell, President John H. | 

of the University of the State of New Y 
Mr. Felix Warburg, of New York, Dr. David 


1? 


D. Scannell, ena man nT the Bost ! me) Be | 


Ames Haven Corley, *14 Ph.D., assistant pro- 


fessor of Spanish in the college. 


AT a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Smith College on February 18 new ay 
pointments were made as follows: Richard 
Rice, Jr., A.M., professor of English; Joel E. 

’ ; | : 
Goldwaithe, M.D., professor of hygiene and 1] H 
: . . Committee, an: ’rotessor nus, W be tl 
physical education; Pauline Sperry, A.M., ; 
speakers. 


e 


assistant professor of mathematics. Promo- 
tions include: Harriet Redfield Cobb, A.M., THe Universit. f Buffa rt ved 
from associate professor to professor of actual and provisiona ment for the 1 
mathematics; Annie Heliose Abel, Ph.D., department of arts and i! ting t 
from associate professor to professor of his $150,000, S100,000 of t 
tory; Mary Murray Hopkins, Ph.D., from as- right by Mrs. Seymour H. Kk ; , With 
sistant professor to associate professor of as her children, proposes to 1 ise t 


tronomy; Helen Isabelle Williams, from in- ally to 


structor to assistant professor of French; General Edmund Hayes for the first building 
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ed for like purposes before June, 1919 
A apt of $200,000 made to the 
| versity of ( » for the erection of a 
w building for the Divinity School. The 
ft 18 anonymou Phi ew di tv build 
will occupy the site just north of Haskell 
Oriental Museum and will complete th 
Harper Quadrangle, which has on the south 


Hlarper Memorial Li 
School and Julius 
Haskell 


the William Raine, 
brary, on.the east the Law 
Rosenwald Hall, and on the west t 
Museum. 

Ow February 4 Lord Hardinge, the 
of India, laid the foundation-stone of 
Hindu U buildings to be erected at 


Benares 


Oriental 
viceroy 
the new 
niversity 
for the es 


Bitts are published providing 


tablishment of a new university in South 
Africa with its headquarters at Pretoria, com 
prising the existing Cape University and all 
institutions, except the 


Town, and the Vi 


the university South 


African College in Cape 


toria College at Stellenbosch, which are con 
stituted separate universities. The seat of 
the Cape Town University will be Groote 


Schuur. 
The 


the Russian university at Warsaw into a Pol 


German authorities who transformed 


ish institution, with Poles as incumbents of 


the various chairs, now, it is said, plan to 


transform the university at Ghent into a 


Flemish institution, instead of the French 
used. This university dates 


1913 had 1,253 


foreigners. 


language being 
1816, 
—O 


lants, including 272 


from and in matricu 
instruction 


school h- 


which orders every public 


M. PainLevé, minister of public 


for France, has reorganized the 
braries in a decree 
school to form and open a library 

alumni of the Univer 
Pennsylvania on February 21, Mr 
Effingham B. Morris, a trustee, 


diseussion of plans by which the alumni might 


AT a meeting of the 
sity of 
introduced a 


in the management of 


methods of 


obtain a greater share 
the 
giving the alumni representation on the board 
With the exception 


institution and several new 


of trustees were discussed 


AND 
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one Clause, t lorsed a pla 
sed by Mr. Morris rovide that: 
) e of i I ri 
ste ‘ sists of | 
ers ss ng fe 5 
retireme! e | é . i lv 
mard of i ire \ nni s 
the é ) ve 
i sele é } t boar 
tr Ss oO! | ica y i 
t i s ¥i t 
\ ? Society Y i ¢ < 
t e |} iT no : x i s I 
Ss preferably i t eSSu y so 
m whom a sels nade by e boar 
tf trustee ot ree pers¢ sng e cons 
ed if re ving the 4 idates 
for e t I is a rustec¢ by t ) es 
1u¢ 0 sé is ere pr led 


The clause to which some of the alumni took 
exception read: “ The board of 

retain full power to add other names of their 
this list 
tion and selection therefrom of the three can- 
didates.” 
ilumni shall vote on the three candidates and 


trustees shall 
own motion to for their considera 
The plan further provides that the 
that the board in turn elect the alumnus wh 


receives the 
vided 1,000 votes have been cast by the alumni. 


highest number of votes, pro 


Tue trustees of Dartmouth College passed 


the following resolution concerning scholar 


ships in the summer session: 
Voted, That r sessiol 


-d to New Hampshire school superintend 


free tuition in the summeé 
grant 
ers ll! 


ents and principals, teac! public high sehools 


nd academies, and such graded school teachers in 
he state as obtain from their superintendents a 
statement that they are qualified to profit by the 


} 


yurses offered in the 
Tue New York State School of Agriculture, 
now nearing completion at Farmingdale, L. L., 
March 1. 


institution, which will be open the 


Summer session, 


is expected to open shortly after 
lhe 
entire year, has arranged its courses so that a 
tudent will the vari 


ous subjects at times when the lessons may be 


new 


receive instruction in 
nut to practical use. 


In view of the success oO! the school of ga- 
and electric practise operated in connection 


with the Denver Gas and Electric Light Com- 
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it has been announced that two addi 
tional schools will be operated by the Doherty 
rganization. One of these will be at Toledo 
d the other at Bartlesville, Ok] [wents 
ew cadets will be « red to j nt Denver 
hool, whose courses about fifteen men are 


now attending. Thirty cadets will be en 
rolled at the Toledo school, to be 
with the Toledo 
The Toledo 
but will have the bene- 
which Den 
Bartlesvill 


operated in 
connection Railways and 
Light Company. eadets will 
only study electricity, 
fits of street-railway 

furnish. At the 
school ten cadets will be 
WALTER issued 
the statistics in regard to the standing of th 
students at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology during the year from June, 1914, 
to June, 1915. 
average record of 70 per cent. 


nstructions, 
ver does not 


instructed 


REGISTRAR HiuMPuREYS has 


The senior class leads with an 
The first and 
third years are tied at 67 per cent. and the 
sophomores end the list with an average of 65 
The total average is a trifle below 
The most 
usual thing this year is the fact that the stand 


per cent. 
that for the preceding year. un- 
ing of fraternity students is as high as that of 
This is a condition 
The differ 


ence between the fraternity with highest aver- 


the non-fraternity men. 
rarely encountered at any college. 


age standing, Beta Theta Pi, and the lowest, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, is very slight. 
Accorpinc to the School Review six thou- 
sand students are enrolled in the night classes 
of Lane Technical, of Chicago, as contrasted 
with 2,300 pupils in the day school. Of the six 
thousand, approximately four thousand are in 
attendance four evenings in the week, lack of 
funds closing the doors the other three even- 
Seandi- 


most of them young people 


Germans, French, Spaniards, 
Poles 
with a sprinkling of middle-aged, 70 per cent. 
of the total being men—the night students of 
one school, compose a small army of ambitious 
For 


this student body a varied course of study is 


ings. 


navians, 


people preparing for useful citizenship. 


provided. Running a press, or learning 


French; studying medicine, or bricklaying; 


learning to read and write English, or learn- 


ing to care for cattle; journalism, bookkeeping 


AND SOCIETY ded 


re = t t ; 
r ed « _— - 
school One undred dt . ‘ 
under the direction of S , t ] 
1 sarge percentagt the 


[ue faculty of arts and Harvard 
| iversity passed Febr 
ing votes 

] i if t y 

rivilege f ‘ S S | 
va Coleg i i 
ra ty f arts a Scie 

“ That, begir y le 7 
ommittes l ) ) ‘ t 
dean entrusted yf « ¢ ‘ 

e authorized to imit wit ex itior t 
subject to the at i ft the s $ 
cerned, compe ‘ be sir 
the fac y of arts and f s ~ ts 
constitute i Separ it bo ots ‘ é t 4 
faculty, distin fr Harva ( i fro 
he graduate school of arts S . ) ave 
such privileges of struct iy ranted 
n each Se by the a t and 
n other respects é rights and 
privileges as s ients ) 3 3 
of the university 

§. That the nmed é ¢ il s 
lents be assigned ) é 1ea nistra t 
oard for niv Ssitv extens 

THe Independent says: “The French in 


1871 frankly acknowledged that they had been 


beaten ‘by the Prussian schoolmaster,’ and a 


lves to reform their 
The English, althoug! 


victory, are beginning to 


cording! they set thems 
educational 


onfident of 


system. 
recognize that their educational system is 

: inability t 
nry FE. Arn 


strong, one of the foremost chemists of Eng 


large part responsible for their 
cope with the crisis. Professo 
land, uses strong 


‘ . ~~ 
1s co 


from Oxford. 


language on this point: 
is governed primarily by and 
If the lessons of the 


Oxford to reform, we shall be 


intry 
war do not 
forced to 
is and, like 


‘softly and 


cause 


‘ +} 


it there is no health in 


the snark, our industry will 


1 


~) ke ntl, steal away m Since war has bece me 
branch of applied chem stry the British are 


paying the penalty for permitting Ger 
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to oust England from that leadership in criticized and little read It is not to the 
the chemical industries which she held a half credit of teachers that this is the fact for, if 


century ago. Professor Armstrong ealls the 


‘ 


Oxford degree chemistry 
pract eal purpose ’ and urges that Greek and 
Latin have 


they have 


no ris ht to monopoli eo the fi ld as 
hitherto It 
bered that five years ago the 


done will be remem 
necessity of re- 
forming Oxford was generally recognized by 
those in charge of the well as 
ident staff favored the aboli 


Greek, but the alumni of 


university as 
outsiders. The res 
tion of compulsory 


the university, especially the eountry clergy, 


voted repeatedly against any modification of 


the ancient regime, 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL JOURNALISM 

meeting of the Seetion on School 
Teachers’ Association 


a new idea as to what constitutes 


At the 
Journalism of the State 
in Rochester, 
school journali m and gives it a proper place in 
dvanced. It was 


might be utilized 


an educational gathering was : 
that the journalistic activity 
in the schools themselves in giving a purpose 
to the writing of pupils. It was suggested that 
the ambition to have a child of his brain ap- 
pear in print might be a proper incentive to 
put before a pupil in place of a certainty that 
what he writes will find its way to the waste 
basket 


also intimated that in this day of vocational 


without much consideration. It was 
training the vocation of vocations, the use of 
language, might be taught effectively through 
school journalism within the 


some form of 


school and under the guidance of teachers. 
It developed in the discussion that this idea 
of school journalism had not taken root in 
Dr. Westervelt, of the Roch- 
for the Deaf, was the onlv one 


many schools. 
ester School 
who could point to a long experience in the use 
of a 
under the direction of teachers. 
this 
Pupils are delighted when their productions 


for educational purposes 
He has used 
with 


school paper 


agency for thirty years success. 
are deemed worthy to appear in print over 
their names and the parents are greatly p'ea: ed. 

It may be said that school journals in the 
popular sense as means of spreading educa- 


tional information and thought are severely 


these journals are not what they should be, if 


is largely because teachers do not insist ¢ 


having the right sort of matter put into print 


and do not support efforts to produce educa 
tional periodicals of the right sort. 
Professor Irving Miller, of the University of 


was mad » el rman of the sectio 


invited to 


Rochester, 

subject are 

and send them to him 
A. C. Hm 


Those interested in the 


write their views d 


QUOTATIONS 

YOUNG AMERICA 

I TURN America, the land 
that is Young 


our twenty-two million school bovs 


now from young 
underdeveloped, to America, 
and girls; 
our chief resource and 


for these, after all, are 


our chief concern. Are we doing all possible 
to develop this resource ? 


If there is any one of our institutions in 
which the American people take undisguised 
pride and of which they feel justified in boast 
ing, it is the public-school system, for this is 
inventions ” and 


‘the greatest of American 


social enterprise yet 


The United States 


maintains a Bureau of Education in this de- 


the most successful 


undertaken by any people. 


partment, which, upon a small appropriation, 
collates as best it the figures and facts 
which most inadequately tell the story of the 


ean 


growth and use of this most brilliantly con- 
ceived piece of governmental machinery. 

The American people are not indifferent to 
Quite otherwise. They pay for 
their support almost as much as they do for 


their schools. 
the support of the entire federal government ; 
in round numbers, three quarters of a billion 
dollars a year, which keeps an army of 600, 


000 teachers at work. Education is indeed our 
whatever 

Yet I am 
that it has made less progress than any of our 
past 20 


what the 


foremost industry, from point of 


view it may be regarded. assured 


other industries during the years 


With all the 
mind of a quick people may produce to make 


marvelous record of 
life happier and nature more serviceable, how 
as our contribution to the 


skill of the 


little can be shown 
methods of improving the mind and 
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young! We have gone to Europe—to Italy, 1 world of 1 rs) fat rand 


Switzerland, Germany and Denmark chiefly father would ve | hed at t fr fa 
for the new methods with which we have ex- doctrinaire education, notwithst line th 
perimented, and Japan has found a way to in early example of the wis v-sided 


struct through the eves and hands that will farmer who was the t rd 

make these very practical people still more dis- country. 

tinguished. I have said in a previous report that tl 
Yet here and there under rare leadership Bureau of Edueat 3] d 

may be found in this country the most stri ished or put to serious high pur I believ: 

king proofs of what can be done to tie our’ the latter to be the wise, in fact 1 ( r 

schools to our life. The hope is eventually course. There is a real use for it As in tl 

to make the school what it should be, and Bureau of Mines we seek to save tl 

easily may be made to be, the very heart of the miners by educating them in the use of ¢ 

community—social club and cooperative cen- plosives and life-saving apparatus, and by i 

ter as well as school. structing operators in safe methods of build 
There would seem to be nothing visionary ing their vast underground workshops, so | 

in such a hope. To effect this evolution there would erect the Bureau of Edueation into 

s needed primarily leade rship, and this the B ireau of Edu ational Met} ds ai d Stand rads 


government must give if it is to realize its de- in which would be gathered the ripe fruit 

sire for a people who are both skilled and all educational experiments upon which tl 
happy. The spirit of our people is against a schools of the country could draw This is a 
paternal government. We do not take with wide country, and there is need for a nationa 
kindness to an authority that is mandatory. el 


There is a sound belief that a people who make changed the results of the 1 t remote exper 





aring house where can be centered and ex 


their own way are in the end riper and of ments. 

stronger fiber than those who accept what is not There is no disguising the fact that we hav 
the result of common determination. But this a most ditheu 
spirit of intense individualism does not make and I can not believe it is ours alon in t! 
us independent of or indifferent to useful rural 
methods and helpful standards. And it is children are in rural sel Th 
these that we can reveal. It is these that we arises, Are our rura 
should find and place in service, rather than making life in the country desirable? A 
force the disconnected schools of the land to ambitious people will go where education ea 
feel their way out or “ muddle through.” We be had for their children here is no sen 


may not command, but we may “show how.” in talking of the charms of country life and 





This is democracy’s substitute for absolutism the independence and dignity of producing 
in the effort to secure efficiency. For such from the soil if the school at command is no 
policy of helpfulness there is abundant pree more modern than a wooden plow. The old 
edent, not only in the action of Congress in fashioned one-roon h |} 
making minor appropriations for the work of 40 or 50 ungraded pupils, having but a sing! 
the Bureau of Education on precisely these teacher who knows nothing but books, is 1 

lines, but in the activities of other depart- a modern institution, thoug! 
ments. The country is dotted with experi issued from its door. It may be all that th 
mental farms which prove soil values and the county can afford where many schools are 
farmer of to-day is learning from the govern- maintained, but it is not all that the county 
ment how great and all-embracing must be the can afford if schools are grouped and grades 
knowledge necessary to the carrying on of his instituted. The richest state in the union has 
work, for he must know of chemistry, mechan- over 4,000 schools of this character, wherein 
3 than competent 


ics, markets and finance, transportation, and the teachers are paid les 
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farm hands, and this brings to mind the cor 
relative thought that one needed reform in the 
+4 hool 7 


into a 


system is in the elevation of teaching 


real profession, as in older countries. 
As it is now, a teacher is almost without status 
And this. in addition to the 


inadequacy of the pay, has drawn to the pro 


in our society. 


fession those who use it only as a makeshift, 


and those who, out of a spirit of self-sacrifice 


for the work, serve in the highest way 
Of the 


fewer, and to the latter should come increasing 


and love 
the publie good. former class we need 
hnonor, 

Hlow can the ‘ounty be 
them eth 


standard 


] } 
ehoois or a ¢ so CO 


ted and combined as to make 


What should be the 


for a teacher’s qualifications? How may chil 


ordina 


cient tools? 


dren be brought to and taken from the school 
to distant least 
teaching be out of 
real life? 


is adventure 


homes at the 
should the 


examples ” 


expense? To 
what extent 
doors and the “ those of 
Hlow can the boy learn that there 
in farm life as well as in the city ?—for adven- 
ture he will have. To what uses may the school 
building be put as a community center for the 
neighborhood dance, lecture, or moving-picture 
show, or, perhaps, as the home of a cooperative 
buying or marketing organization? These are 
but a few of the questions which many men 
tried to 


some successful 


have answer, and there have been 


experiments made and right 
answers given. 

But it is as hopeless a task for a local school 
board to find these answers as for a lawyer to 
the decisions of all the The 


and the school 


know courts. 


teachers, the superintendents, 
boards need leadership; they need an author- 
itative statement of conclusions by the wisest 
and most practical men in the land; they need 


to be And 


as little as a hundred thousand dollars a vear 


shown the better way. with even 


for two or three years we could, I believe, con- 
duct a campaign for a new kind of rural school 
that would work little less than a revolution in 
rural life. Our aim would be to identify the 
school with the farm and the village, and de- 
velop a new respect in fathers and mothers for 
the school as a practical and not a mere scho- 
lastie 


institution. The problem is only one of 
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work has 


the best 


populari ; rimental 
been done. We know where 
Here is call 


the government ina 
the state The 


seed is 


for the cooperative leadership of 
work of supreme value to 
man to direct this work should 


hee d. 


secured there is no 


be one whose word the nation would 


That such a man ean be 


doubt, for experience justifies the statement 
that there are no men of large capacity whos: 
services the country can not command at 
Inate rial sacrifice. 


If asked ‘ done I 
hould say that it could best be done by show 


} 


how this work could be 
ng to the picked teachers of the country the 
model sehools. The quickest and the 


way to set this country aflame with zeal for a 


surest 


better type of country school would be to show 
the teachers such schools, make them live in 
them, and learn from them by seeing them in 
action. 

There is no such lesson as the one that is 
Lectures, moving pic- 
But to see and be 
part of a movement or life is to make it one’s 
If ten 
state to 
three most modern rural schools and there for 


taught by experience. 
tures and books mav aid 
women were taken 


own. live men or 


from each some one of the two or 
a month were initiated into the art of teaching 
out of life, by doing things and not reading 


nd if each of these 


ten went home a missionary for the new idea, 


about things being done, ¢ 


how long would it be before the states were con- 
verted and old methods abandoned? And once 
the right kind of school were started in any 
state how long would it take others to follow? 
This thing ean be done and by methods that 
are so simple and direct that they will be 
startling. The need is immediate, and surely 
it would be a shame to let a generation wast 
itself while the idea slowly creeps on all-fours 
through a country that has invented wireless 
telephony. 

In this work the newspapers of the country 


could, and I 


able assistance. 


feel assured would, give invalu- 
Not merely by the publicity 
given to the movement, but more definitely by 
helping in the selection of the candidates for 
these 


selected schools, and carrying on the campaign 


this opportunity, in sending them to 
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r putting what they have found into reality. 


The Secretary of the Interior in his annual 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


The Ameri Scho Februar 
| e eauca i mi 
Department of sup: enc Natio Edu 
tion Asso it 
Detroit i ¢itVvy W st is ¢ oO \ the 
pa ting I the . \ ( (1 Pearse 
One board o ore t ite en t S 
ns J I Mars 
The rating of tea s: J. W. Crabtres 
Organization of epartments of oca 
ance Fred. M Hunter 
Nationa society for the | ! 10 ‘ Ind 
ed tio ( { Pearse 
School Science a Wi ematiu March 
rhe elimination of wast n the tea ng of 
sc! scie é Robert A M ikar 
General science and wu Pe y n the hig . ) 
John Calvin Har 
Data on text-books the } ogieal sciences us 
in the middle west O. D. Frank 
Biology teaching in Indiana high schools: ¢ 
Montgomery 
Farmers’ institutes more po} ir (nan ever | S 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Mathematies and efliciency n secondary schoo 


work Robert E. Moritz 
Anomalous forms i riting numbers Flo 
Ca jori. 


A para lox in congrue t trianyvies R M Matthews 


The hydrogen-magnesium rat aboratory exer 
ce1ses: Robert W Curtis 
Varch 


The History Teacher’s Magazine 


The study of recent American history Professor 


F. L. Paxson. 


Recent American history through the actors’ eyes 
Professor C. R. Lingley. 
Class-room treatment of recent events in Europe 


and America: Professor R. M. Me 
Teaching recent American history: R. E 
Journalism as an aid to story teaching Dr. E. E 


Slosson, 


The use of rrent eT ¢ (y I Boyntor 
A elass ir irrent events ,. B. Kirk 
Experimental course i strial history: FE. I 


Usgoo ] 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
IS THE EXEMPTION SYSTEM WORTH WHI 


7 
trons uy 1 the +? ; ‘ rt roa 
I 

wort! Derm t 1 it be 3 
cribed as unwort d 

? 
s ct ir ead { d \ 

At edu t oat I ‘ . 
quest ! Ss pr nded,. « ' } 
ous part I re | i 
anne ho d 1 tl le or that wit it 
duev ‘ evid n whic tr } 


The problem may be considered from 1 
viewpoints: first, the effect the exemption 


to the 


system upon with reference 


rigorousness with which thev grade pu] 
second, the effect upon the quality and th: 
quantity of the work done by pupil 
exemption system pre} 
teacher in favor of higher grades, it shouk 


discarded. If, 


influene upon the 


two vears of h were prior to the introd 
tion of the tion s\ tw ir vl 
the svst fore lt irs f 
ng tl t tt t A period 
SIN Ve ye rd yf ’ 


in the study have been grouped under { 


mathem atics, lan- 
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| | | ! N | ven are not 

t rhet rammar, business | . I | | | to be kept 1 
profs | English, history of ] nd 1910 and 1911 ' 

\ liter re with a study « SS1¢ pl t ‘ roduct t exemption 
Phe p, | ry, includ t edieval, ! rad 19 d 191 : 

engl moder nd Amer tory and luring t ten 1 


T ] 
| | 
| ( FE‘ Six ¥ 4 N { 
{ { 
H I M atics 
} i i i 
No | l 553 213 1435 l 129 23:29 7) 810; I i l l is; 9 | 
Per j S19 283434 | 0 40 B32 49 FF l: ( » 40 S 4 4\ } 
No (; 1? | Px () : 231479 & ) S23 28 99 1016 $94 295.17 1 7' 4392 ] ( 2310 
Per i t Oa Zl Z , ; LU if So YY 23, 29 ZU ZL 138) 20 28 » 2Yv iol 
No. of | 314 { j VO 1] a ) ( 6 1 RS 10270 2519142 19 | ] HO Vt 
Per cen ee > 29 33 1428 92317 192 { 25 22192 ) + 14/4 ) 
». of P 1217/12 6 14 / 8 5 Slt 7 6 9 l 2812 2614 1h f l 
Per it | 7} 12) 21/10)] 61 1; 29 9101021 241 2714 832) 17)181 ) Of 2 ) 
» of N lO, 4 2 15 4 1 » 6 4 > 4 3 s 8 20) 2 } 4 
Per nt l 6 2 l 8 7; 2 t t i 7 s 8 61121 t 
Potal 38491 93 119 154.67 6083 70 7811169 74 71 59 43 46.85 102 87 73 95 152 80 65 104 104 13 0) 


rades used have the following significance In 1910 17 t Eng 
I 8-100, G 86-92, ] 80-65, P— 765 rad KE, 45 1 G, 19 
(9, N bel 15 I P 15 per 

rades were grouped on tally sheets and ent. were N. In 1912-13, 14 per cent. of tl 
the totals transferred to the table of grades len@lish ¢ i were EK, 20 per cent. were WU, 
marked Table I. On this table the first hori 0 per cent. F, 20 per cent. P, and 16 per 

il eolumn gives the groups under con cent. were N. In 1912-13, 36 per cent. wet 

sideration, the second horizontal column, the I, 30 per cent. were G, 15 per cent. were F, 
years in which the grades were recorded; the 12 per cent P, and 6 per cent. were N. J] 


third eolumn gives the total number of E 1913-14, 57 per cent. were Kk, 22 per cent. G, 
grades for each year and for each subject 15 per cent. wer I, 7 per cent. were P and 

group. The next horizontal column shows the per cent. were N. In 1914-15, 22 per cent 
percentage of FE grades for each year, ete. were E, 26 per cent. were G, 35 per cent. were 
Reading the columns vertically, one may find I’, 12 per cent. were P and 5 per cent. were N 
the total number and the percentage of that In 1915-16 (first semester), 8 per cent. were 


total for each grade during any one vear. For I*, 37 per cent. were G, 35 per cent. were F, 21 





example, in 1910, out of a total of 93 English per cent. were P and 13 per cent. were N. 
grades, 16, or 17 per cent., were E; 42, or 45 This chart shows that in the two years prior 
per cent., were G; 18, or 19 per cent., were F; te the introduction of the exemption system, 


12, or 13 per cent., were P; and 5, or 5 per the grades of F and G were most used by 
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is supreme here, 


receding the 


wed 


‘ve for 1915 


1914 Almost £ er cen f the grades ar 


Ky and but 17 per cent. are G. This seems to 


indicate a shifting of grades from G to E. 


first, Latin classes are 


curves are unreliable for two reasons: 


7 
usually small; second, 


are recruited, often, from among the 


best students of the 


school. 


Chart 5 is interesting, for it indicates th: 
in 1915-16, 


duced to complicate the problem. 


another variable has been intro 
Evidently 


the teacher is marking too rigorously, or th¢ 


subject matter and the teaching are not within 


the pupils’ comprehension. Such a curve is a 
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ise the 
che rs who have an 
ity of stud 
exemption 
rreet 
Increase. 
habits have been 
indicate 


subsequent -oO 


records of study 


These do 


any dk . 














the abolition of the system. On the contrary, 


pupils are devoting more time to study now 
than they did while the exemption system was 
In force. 
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